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60 words per minute for fifteen minutes— 
PERFECT! 


Award—A Corona Typewriter 


HE next accuracy contest will The test includes straight copy Schools desiring to hold this test 
matter, decimal tabulation and col- should request test material at least 
umnar work. Tabulation is includ- two weeks in advance of the con- 
ed because straight copying alone test. Write to the 

Students and teachers, enrolled fails to qualify the typist for ail ae 
; eee ditions of work required in busi- 
in the regular typewriting course, ness. The number who qualify for SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 
and recipients of I. C Smith & this award is evidence of the sound 
Corona gold pins or higher awards, instruction given in American 


be held in May in either the 
school, our branch office or our local 


dealer's office. 


LCSmith& Corona Typewriters Inc 


are eligible contestants. schools. 721 Washington St., Syracuse, N. Y. 
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To the COMMERCIAL TEACHER 
| who is REALLY AMBITIOUS 


AVE you ever considered the possibilities in Stenotypy 
teaching? 


Here is a new method of recording speech—a method thorough- 
ly in keeping with the spirit and demands of this age—a method 
that is growing fast in acceptance with students and business 
men. 


Over 300 private business colleges and a fast growing number 
of high schools are now teaching Stenotypy. Thousands of am- 
bitious, earnest young men and women are studying the ma- 
chine way of taking dictation, and this number bids fair to be 
doubled next fall and each succeeding school term for a num- 
ber of years. 


All of this means that Stenotype teachers are, and will continue 
to be, in demand. And because of the high standards in select- 
ing Stenotype students and the unusual ability required of them 
by the schools before graduation and by their employers after 
graduation, the successful Stenotype teacher must be unusually 
efficient, and therefore outstanding in recognition and reward. 


Hence the very real opportunities in the profession of Stenotype 


teaching. 
* * * * * * * 


Because of this, we commend to your attention and careful con- 
sideration Stenotype teacher training courses to be given this 
summer by these schools: 


- Columbia University New York 
Bay Path Institute Springfield, Mass. 
Rider College Trenton, N. J. 
Bowling Green Business University Bowling Green, Ky. 
Ball State Teachers’ College Muncie, Ind. 
State Teachers’ College Whitewater, Wis. 
Washington State College Pullman, Wash. 
Oregon State College Corvallis, Ore. 
State Teachers’ College San Jose, Calif. 
North Texas State Teachers’ College Denton, Texas 


These courses, while giving full college credit, also open up the 
very interesting field of Stenotypy and may lead to opportunities 
greater than those now evident to you. 


Your inquiry to us will bring fuller details about these classes 
—and, if you wish, more complete information about the teach- 
ing of Stenotypy as a profession. 


THE STENOTYPE 


A Division of LaSalle Extension University 


4101 So. Michigan Ave. Chicago, III. 
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When making your choice of 
suitable texts for your summer 


classes, 


and fall 


BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES 
AND PRACTICE 
by ARTHUR H. ROosENKAMPFF 
Professor of Accounting and Head of the Department of 
Accounting, New York University; and 
WitiiaM C. WALLACE 


Chairman of the Department of Accounting and Law, 
George Washington High School, New York City. 


This important work is available in two separate 
courses—Introductory and Advanced. The authors 
have carefully stressed modern aims—modern meth- 
ods, and, with as much care, they have explained 
every point in clear, easily understood language. 
One teacher writes: “I have been teaching book- 
keeping for twenty years, and I wish to state that 
you have produced a text that is thorough. Your 
new text is not only good in presenting in a logical 
method the theory of bookkeeping, but also gives 
sufficient drill in exercises and short sets to master 
the theory. The chapter that presents an analysis 
of the Financial Statements is ahead of any text 
that has come to my attention.” 


BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
+—Intrductory Course. 303 pp., 6 x 9, $1.60 
BOOKKEEPING PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE 
—Advanced Course. 460 pp., 6 x 9, $1.60 
Business Practice Set No. 1 
(Introductory Course). $ .72 


Bustness Practice Set No. 2 
(Advanced Course). $ .84 


WEBB’S SIMPLIFIED TOUCH 
TYPEWRITING 
by R. E. WEBB 


Commercial Teacher Training Department, State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa. 


Keyboard mastery—balanced-hand _ position—un- 
usually large, clear cut illustrations—the inclusion 
in the copy part of the lessons of much material 
of educational value in the training of the typist 
—these are some of the things to check when you 
get Webb’s simplified method in your hands for 
examination. The book was developed over a 
period of many years in teaching the subject to 
students of secondary school age. Sound, basic 
principles are emphasized in every lesson! 


COMPLETE COURSE, 128 pp., 8% x 11, $1.32 
ELEMENTARY CoursE, 82 pp., 8% x 11, $1.20 
ADVANCED COURSE, 152 pp., 8% x11, $1.20 


consult this list 


THOMPSON’S 
by CLiypE O. THOMPSON 

Associate Principal, Mount Vernon, N. Y. High School, ana 
Supervisor of Commercial Education, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 

Is this your problem, too—to get he work over to 
the pupil? Try the well planned, though simple 
problems, in ‘“‘Thompson’s Business Arithmetic.” 
Send for the book—see how the problems are con- 


veniently separated into assignments and tests. 
445 pp, 6 x 9, $1.60 


DRILLS IN BUSINESS 
ARITHMETIC FUNDAMENTALS 


by CLrypE O. THOMPSON 


Author of “Thompson’s Business Arithmetic.’ 


These drills offer complete material for a course 
in Rapid Calculation. The arrangement is such 
that you can check the answer easily—in fact, 
you need only check one or two to determine 
whether the pupil has grasped the principle. These 
drills are supplied in convenient pad form, and the 
perforated sheets may be removed when completed. 

60 pp., 6x 9, $ 48 


ENGLISH IN MODERN BUSINESS 
Babenroth and McNamara 


Clearly and logically applies the fundamental prin- 
ciples of English to everyday problems of business 
and professional work. In addition, the book em- 
phasizes those psychological qualities that mark the 
letter which accomplishes its mission. 

358 pp, 6 x 9, $2.00 


ENGLISH ELEMENTS AND 
PRINCIPLES—Grove 


Intensive and practical from start to finish, this 
new text makes its appeal to all teachers in secon- 
dary schools giving fundamental courses in either 
English or Correspondence. 155 Exercises. 

322 pp., 6 x 9, $1.40 


GILMARTIN’S BUSINESS 
SPELLER—Gilmartin 


An unusual kind of speller—it is, in fact, more 
than a good business speller. It is a drill book in 
vocabulary building and in English composition. 
“Your Speller is simply ideal,” writes one teacher, 
“my students like it very much.” 

159 pp, 5x 714, $ .48 


> 


Prentice-Hall, tse. 
20 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 





Send for those texts that are of interest—Examine them 
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belongs 


on the 


BATTLEFIELD 


Mover, progressive businesses are 
actively fighting against unneces- 
sary office noise... against the in- 
eflicieney and increased production 


costs directly traceable to it. 


It was to furnish business with a 
really adequate means of combat- 
ting unnecessary noise that the 
Remington Noiseless was developed 
and perfected. Rapidly being adopt- 
ed by up-to-date offices the country 
over it is bringing them a new era 
of quiet... of increased efficiency 
. of greater speed . . . of more 


work with less effort. 


Because it is the inevitable office 
machine, the Noiseless is being 
used to an increasingly great ex- 
tent by progressive business schools 
all over the country as a necessary 
means of preparing their students 


for the business world. 


Bu: to install the Remington Noise- 


, 
We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 


less in your school means more 
than a definite indication that you 
and your methods are in step with 
the new era of the quiet office. It 
means even more than your stu- 


dents’ 20% increase in knowledge 





The Remington Noiseless is com- 
plete in its efficiency and in every 
operating feature. It has remark- 
ably light touch and easy action. 
It has every operating conven- 
ience, including the four-row 
standard keyboard. proved best 


by fifty years of experience. 











assimilation even more than 
their better preparation for the 
business world. It means that your 
own health and efficiency will be 
benelitted. That you and your as- 
sociates will be freed from daylong. 
unnecessary classroom noise. That 
the needless toll of frayed nerves 
will no longer be exacted by the 
racket ofa battery of typewriters in 
action. That typewriter noise in 
vour classroom will be finally and 
definitely ended ... not merely les- 


sened to some degree. 
t 


There is a Remington Rand Man 
in your city. Ile is as near you as 
your telephone. Call him today. 
His services are yours to command 


and entail no obligation whatsoever. 


Remington Typewriter Division 
£ 2 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO. NEW YORK 


EpucaTIOon when writing to advertisers. 
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“4 lity Students 


Yesterday — 





Transformed by a mere detail—a carbon and 
ribbon—and an ordinary typewriting class 





became an exceptional group in a day. 






Impossible? Unheard of? Not at all! If you 
have been receiving from your students let- 





ters which lack that certain correct appear- 





ance so important to good work, try a 





superior brand of carbon papers and type- 
writer ribbons. Such a simple change may be 
the turning point in your career from an 










ordinary teacher to a “cracker jack.” 






Successful teachers know how important 
good materials are in making an excellent 
student. Teach the value of the best carbons 
and ribbons and your work can never be 









MANIFOLD SUPPLIES CO. 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


‘Panama Bronze” Carbon Papers and T ype- 
writer Ribbons 












COLUMBIA RIBBON AND 
CARBON MFG. CO., INC. 
GLEN COVE, N. Y. 


“Pinnacle” Brand Carbon Paper and Type- 
writer Ribbons 
4 GOOD STENOGRAPHERS ARE KNOWN BY 
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fe-Day- A 


Exeeptional? 


questioned. Clean, clear letters bespeak their 
own excellence. 






You ambition is to be the best of teachers; 
your students’ ambition is to be the best of 
stenographers. In the business market the 
best obtains the highest remuneration. 






Remember that appearance of work counts 
for everything in the centers of business com- 
petition. Teach your students, in the learning 
stages, that carbons and ribbons of superior 
grade make all the difference in the world 
between an ordinary stenographer and an ex- 
ceptional one. Show them how different is 
the appearance of work done with inferior 
ribbons and carbons from work done with the 
best. 


















Inaugurate the use of good carbons 
and ribbons in your school by 
writing any of the concerns below 
for information on the subject 








MITTAG & VOLGER, INC. 
PARK RIDGE, N. J. 


“Eureka”, “Silk Spun”, “M ¢ M” and 
“Tagger” Carbon Papers and Typewriter 
Ribbons 






THE CARBONS AND RIBBONS THEY USE 
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Enlarged and Enriched 





NICHOLS’ NEW JUNIOR BUSINESS TRAINING 


By Freperick G. Nicnots, Associate Professor of Education, Harvard University: 
formerly Director of Commercial Education, States of New York and Pennsylvania 


400 PAGES LLLUSTRATED PRICE, $1.68 Part One, $1.00 Part Two, $1.00 


‘THE author’s original text, which was the pioneer in this field, has here been 
revised, re-written, and expanded. Several new chapters have been added 
and new illustrations included. Business arithmetic is now made an impor- 
tant feature of the course and as presented under ‘‘Business Calculations” 
is designed to develop skill in figure work and also “‘figure-sense.”’ 


Valuable writing lessons with appropriate script copies, run throughout the text. 
Chapters are included on Thrift and on Budgeting, with appropriate exercises. 


The many new exercises of different varieties, the large number of attractive 
illustrations, the unit ledger ruling, the “picture study” feature, etc., com- 
bine to make this book both interesting and stimulating. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 











CHECK THE FOLLOWING ADVANTAGES 
IN LIGHT OF 


A MODERN TEXT IN BOOKKEEPING 


| A course adapted to single periods 


| An approach to the subject based on a knowledge of the effect of 
transactions upon the proprietary equati- 


The division of subject units into convenient lesson units 
| Practice to compel pupil independence 
| Adequate illustrative problems 


_| “Checks” in the form of comprehensive reviews and objective tests 


MODERN BOOKKEEPING PRACTICE 


by Altholz and Klein 


is a text which reflects the applica- 
tion of the best educational procedure. 


LYONS & CARNAHAN 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
221 E. 20th St. 131 E. 23d St. 
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FirsT—HANDWRITING 


DISTINCTIVE—BUT SLOW AND LABORIOUS 


THEN—I YPEWRITING 


SPEEDY—BUT MACHINELIKE IN APPEARANCE 


Now VARITYPING ! 


THE EXCLUSIVE APPEAL OF HANDWRITING 
WITH THE RAPIDITY OF THE TYPEWRITER— 





You need only see the VARITYPER work—and its exceptional accom- 
plishment—to understand why BUSINESS has been absorbing our entire 
production, but now 


FOR THE SCHOOLS 


For the first time since the establishment of our business, our produc- 
tion facilities have increased to the point where commercial teaching in- 
stitutions are receiving promptly the VARITYPERS ordered for their office- 


machine classes. 


The VARITYPER in your class room next fall would be a mark of 
progress and distinction. 


} awe | | Why not 
: get 
the 


FACTS 
? 


mE 
iD) 














2 Lafayette St. 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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FAST - CLEAN - CONVENIENT 
Standard Rotary Duplicator 


WALTON 








MATHEMATICS OF 
ACCOUNTING & FINANCE 


This text is designed for colleges, universities, and other 
institutions offering a course in business mathematics that is 
beyond the scope of the ordinary business arithmetic. 

A semester of elementary algebra prior to the study of this 
work is helpful, but not wholly essential, inasmuch as a con- 
densed treatment of the fundamentals of algebra is included 
in the text to enable students to pursue the subject at first 
hand or to review principles previously studied. 

Instructors of Mathematics of Accounting and Finance will 
welcome this work because of its many outstanding charac- 
teristics. 

This text is the outgrowth of many years of practical ex- 
perience in teaching the subject in resident classes. Such 
teaching experience is of great value in the gradual molding 
of material through the sifting process of elimination, coordi- 
nation, and adaptation. This text will meet the increasing 
demands for a more thorough training in the mathematics of 
accounting and financ 


ELEMENTS OF BUSINESS LAW 
(Single Volume) 


The aim of this new work is to provide a single business 
law text adaptable to the needs of institutions that do not 
require as comprehensive a course as the Walton Business Law 
Series. The element of flexibility is achieved by the arrange- 
ment of the text matter and by the typographical plan fol- 
lowed in the preparation of the volume. 

This convenient arrangement clearly setting forth and dif- 
ferentiating 

fundaméntal principles, 

discussion of the fundamental principles, 

discussion of related matter of secondary importance, 

illustrations and forms. 
affords the instructor the opportunity to outline lesson as- 
signments to come within the time allotted to the study of the 
subject. 


WE SHALL BE GLAD TO SEND THE ABOVE TEXTS 
FOR EXAMINATION PURPOSES ON REQUES?. 


WALTON SCHOOL 
of COMMERCE 


PUBLISHING DEPARTMENT 


332 South Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Iil. 


WALTON SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Publishing Dept., 
332 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl. 


Send me for ninety days’ free examination the texts 


checked: 
Walton Accounting Series 
Walton Accounting—Langer 
Advanced Accounting I 
Advanced Accounting II 
Cost Accounting 
Federal Income Tax Accounting 
C. P. A. Review Problems 
Mathematics of Accounting and Finance 


Walton Business Law Series 
Elementary Law; Contracts 
Agency; Partnership 
Sales; Negotiable Instruments 
Property, Real and Personal 
Bailments and Carriers; Unfair Competition 
Corporations; Debtor and Creditor; Bankruptcy 
Banks and Banking; Insurance; Surety and Guaranty 
Elements of Business Law (single volume) : 


Name 
Address 
School 
Official 








Radically Different 
Gelatin Duplicator 


ROVIDES a speedier, more efficient and 

more convenient method of making copies 
—with no stencil-cutting, typesetting or 
carbon manifolding. 


Effects a substantial saving for any school in 
supply bills because one Standard duplicating 
film can be used over and over again. 


Originals are made on regular bond paper and 
can be typewritten, hand-written, drawn or 
printed. Any teacher or pupil can easily 
make originals and produce excellent copies 
for examination papers, drawings, maps, 
charts, lecture notes, music and bulletins. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Over 200 copies from one original. 50 to 
60 copies a minute. 


Eliminates constant sponging or washing 
of gelatin. 


Uses Bond paper—coated paper not re- 
quired. 


Delivers copies flat—not curled. 
Gives perfect registration. 
Simple automatic operation. 
Produces clear, sharp copies. 
Small, light, easy to carry. 


Standard Rotary Duplicator is so flexible and 
economical in operation that no limit can be 
placed on its wide variety of practical uses, 
both in class rooms for instruction to pupils 
and in school offices for administrative work. 
It is particularly adapted to the copy-making 
requirements of every grade school, high 
school, college and business school, both 
public and private. 


Write for complete information 


Handard 


MAILING MACHINES COMPANY 


Everett Boulevard 
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Teach filing by DOING 
instead of by Tellin¢g~ 





EACHING filing with Library Bureau Practice Outfits means 
teaching by doing rather than by telling. Every student gains the 
actual experience acquired by a file clerk during her daily work. 








Pupils check each other’s work by exchanging trays while the 
teacher follows her key. There is no extra-class lesson correction. 





Every Library Bureau Practice 


Outfit is a complete filing sys" Tes. the easy, practical way of learning and teaching. Send the 
tem. It consists of miniature ; : 
files, guides and letters. coupon for further information. 


Library Bureau Division 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 
COUPON 


Library Bureau Division, Remington Rand Business Service, Dept. J. B. E., 5, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Gentlemen: 
Please send me complete information on the Library Bureau Practice Method of Teaching Filing in (20, 40, 80) 


periods. I understand that this implies no obligation on my part. 




















Name : ee a Le eh Sa sh 


NY 


jusetts Address_ 


eel City State 
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"LAZY KEYS’ 
Change fo 


the —- Writin ony 


Delayed by lazy, sluggish type- 
writer keys—handicapped by 
persistent error and fatigue! How 
work piles up! Hours of over- 
time can't make up the loss! No 
operator can do her best! 
° ° 

Give her an Easy-Writing Royal 
and notice the amazing differ- 


ence. Neater typing, remark- 


ably free from error— turned 
out on time! Without even a hint 
of undue fatigue! More than 
twenty exclusive superiorities 
provide the highest attainable 
ease of operation—and speed 
greater than 

you will ever 
need ... Com- 


pare the Work. 


ROYAL TYPEWRITER COMPANY, Inc. 
316 Broadway, New York City 
Branches and Agencies the World Over 





© 1930, Royal Typewriter Company, Inc. 
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Andrew J. Haire, Publisher 
C. A. Christensen, Adv. Mgr. John J. Whelan, Production 


A monthly magazine devoted entirely to business education. Published by The 


Haire Publishing Company, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. Branch Offices—Chicago, 
chandise Mart; San Francisco, 544 Market St., Alex. Rattray, rep. 


Contributions are invited on any topic of interest to institutions, teachers or 
business men who are in any way associated with business education. The opportunity 
is given individuals or groups of individuals to discuss independently through this 


magazine the many educational and administrative problems in the field. 


Subscription Rates: Payable in advance $2.00 a year; two years, $3.00; Club 
subscriptions—ten or more individuals, $1.50 a year; 25 cents a single copy. Remittances 
may be made by check, postoffice or _ money order, United States postage stamps 


or currency, if sent by registered mai 


Change of address: In ordering change of mailing address it is necessary to 


notify us as promptly as possible, giving both the old and new addresses. 


Advertising rates given upon application. 


Address all communications to 1170 Broadway, New York City. 


Mgr. 
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Who’s Writing 
Neat Month? 


ITH America’s business leaders 

and financial experts turning 

more and more frequently to 
economists for advice and solace, the sub- 
ject of Economics is being drawn out 
of the classroom and spread more gen- 
erally over the mass of the country’s 
population. Teachers of business sub- 
jects—no matter what subject—are being 
required to know more of Economics to- 
day if they would answer intelligently 
the questions they are met with both in- 
side and out of the classroom 

THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION has asked Malcolm Keir, 
Dartmouth’s economist, to write two ar- 
ticles on this subject as he would see the 
classroom teacher approach it. The first 
of these articles appears in the June issue. 

Convention news from four educational 
centers crowded out two of the articles 
scheduled for this issue. They will also 
be found in the June number—the Survey 
of 57 Chicago Offices and Charles N. 
Hulvey’s account of the work done by 
the Association of Instructors in Law in 
Collegiate Schools of Business. 

“An Experiment in Teaching Touch 
Typewriting to Fifth and Sixth Grade 
Pupils” is a rather unusual subject to 
present to business education institutions 
of the secondary level and above. Yet 
what Ralph §S. Rowland, of the State 
Teachers’ College, Indiana, Pa.. has to 
say about this experiment possesses un- 
usual interest. His article, illustrated with 
tables and graphs, provides good material 
for those interested in research in type- 
writing. 

What a number of progressive com- 
mercial teachers did last summer which 
has helped them most in their school 
work this year comes in for its share of 
discussion since THE JOURNAL OF 
BUSINESS EDUCATION offered its 
prize for the best story on this subject. 
Competition in the manuscripts now be- 
ing received daily is rather keen, so the 
winning story to be published in June 
will undoubtedly be well written and full 
of inspirational material. 

There will be more convention news 
in June. 
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. Office work 


weeds in 


IHEY sprout and grow unceasingly and can be 

kept down only by constant care and attention. 
If not everlastingly watched, they eventually 
smother efficiency and pile up expense. 


Some of the common cost weeds found in the 
figure work of accounting are: 


Use of slow equipment on high speed work. 


Failure to utilize the productive capacity of high 
speed equipment. 


Production of unused statistical data. 


Hit and miss routing of 
figuring operations. 


Neglect of frequent and 
adequate contact with 
available sources of in- 
formation on how to 
organize figure work for 
low cost production. 


For the elimination of these 


If not 

made by 

Felt &§ Tarrant 
it’s not a 
Comptometer 


costs are like 
a garden 


impediments to lower figure work costs, the 
Comptometer offers: 


High Speed on all adding and calculating. 


Automatic safeguards that couple speed with 
accuracy. 


A constant supply of clerks and operators able to 
capitalize Comptometer speed. 


And finally, to prove the value of these advantages 
in your own work, a timed test based on measured 
results under actual working conditions is offered. 


A Comptometer man is al- 
ways at your command for 
consultation or assistance in 
organizing routines, measur- 
ing production or other service 
relating to lower figure work 
costs. 


Test before you invest. 


FELT & TARRANT MFG. CO., 
1718 N. Paulina St., Chicago, IIl. 


Only the 
Comptometer 
has the 
Controlled-Key 
safeguard 


ADDING AND CALCULATING MACHINE 





We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EpUCATION when writing to advertisers. 
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IN OUR OPINION 


HE following 


State Supervision paragraph taken 
from a letter written 


Private Schools? 
of by the principal of a 


well-known western business school says : 

“State supervision is going to come. The private 
school owners should make a comprehensive study of 
the problem and as far as possible mold legislation 
which will permit them to go on with their programs 
of business education with the impetus which state 
supervision could offer.” 

Apparently there is considerable difference of opin- 
ion among private business school principals and di- 
rectors as to whether or not there should be state super- 
vision and control of private business schools. Many 
of the private business school people who favor it are 
not wholly agreed upon the character of the legislation 
necessary for such supervision. 

It is the opinion of THE JoURNAL oF BUSINEss 
EpucATIoN that private business schools in general are 
interested in improving the service they render, not 
only to students, but to employers. They undoubtedly 
will welcome any help whether it be state or organized 
group supervision, provided such assistance is in line 
with the traditions back of the private business school. 

The Journal invites comment from its readers as to 
whether or not there should be state legislation and 
supervision of private schools. 

lf there is to be this type of supervision, would it 
not be wise for such a movement to come from the 
private schools? Are they not the logical group to 
suggest the character of such legislation and super- 
yision ¢ 

Whatever may be the outcome in the various states 
in this country with reference to supervision of private 
schools, it is very clear that the outstanding need at 
present is for these schools to get together and if pos- 
sible to agree on just what they want if anything. 

In line with state supervision it seems to be a ten- 
dency among some private schools to become junior 
colleges, and if this continues will not these schools 
necessarily come under a certain amount of state super- 


vision ? 
: Ee HERS are 
constantly asking 


the business man_ to 


Does Business Know 
What It Wants? 
tell them what he wants 


them to teach. The business man’s reply is usually 
based on his own experi- ’ 


If the business man was graduated from an engi- 
neering or other technical school, he would probably 
attribute his success to that-type of curriculum that had 
given him “the engineering type of mind”—a status of 
intellectual balance located somewhere between the 
North Pole of cold facts and the South Pole of scien- 
tific exactitude. Anyhow, the business man with engi- 
neering antecedents educationally will speak feelingly 
of the importance of “‘thingality’”” and pipe down to 
pianissimo when he comes to “personality”. 

If, perchance, the business man came from the ranks, 
one might reasonably expect to find him in favor of an 
education where experience was the only teacher. Well, 
if he were to analyze his own case solely, he would 
probably take this line of argument. But for some 
reason or other the “man from the ranks” usually 
praises “culture”, though he lives by his “technique”. 

One might pursue types of expression from business 
men indefinitely, but in the end the replies would re- 
duce themselves to some form of statement: “To 
think’, “To think straight”, “To see in terms of prin- 
ciples instead of details’, “To be able to reason”, “To 
think constructively”, etc. All of which is about as 
helpful to the teacher and his problems of curriculum 
building as a legal theory of “reasonableness” is to a 
practicing attorney. 

The fact is, however, that the business man does not 
know what he wants and the teacher should not expect 
him to know. Education has its institutional purpose 
as well as business. While the “materials of business” 
have both a bearing on “profit making” and on “think- 
ing straight”, these “materials” must be organized, 
handled and evaluated with an entirely different set of 
principles in mind. An error in a contract quotation 
may result in a business failure and the error with its 
record be buried with the firm, but this same error may 
have an educational value and may serve a teacher for 
years as an example for pointing out the effects of 
carelessness, lack of observation, or other intellectual 
defect. 

The teacher should expect of the business man, how- 
ever, a willingness to cooperate with the schools in the 
collection, interpretation and evaluation of the mate- 
rials of business from the business point of view. 
Which means, that he should explain their bearings 
upon the policies of the organization. At this point 
the constructive work of the teacher begins—for busi- 
ness policies are the results of judgment and judgment 
is the common ground upon which the business man 
and the teacher can theet. 
The business man wants 





ences. If he was a success- 
ful classical student in his 
college days, he will prob- 
ably support an argument 
in favor of a “liberal edu- 
cation” based on the as- 
sumption that with his in- 
tellectual vision thus ex- 
panded he was able to 
bring into perspective many 
lacts and images not appre- 
ciated by the myopic indi- 
vidual. And because of 
this he corrected his judg- 
ments and fortified his de- 
cisions. 


Everyone who 


the author. 





Will Your Story Appear in the 
JUNE Issue? 


teaches 
whether a subscriber or not, is asked to write 
a story in answer to the question: 

“What did you do last summer that 
has proved most profitable to you in 
your school work this year?” 

This story must be submitted at once to the 
Editors of THE JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION. The winning story will be 
published in the June issue and $25.00 awarded 


employees and executives to 
think straight, because 
judgment must be sound. 
The teacher wants to get 
the “material” which goes 
into business thinking, so 
he can give the students of 
business some practice in 
using business data while 
developing the habit of sci- 
entific methods—the intel- 
lectual basis of all sound 
judgment. 

The teacher-investigator, 
who goes to the business 


business subjects, 











Herbert P. Sheets 


Managing Director, The National Retail Hardware Association, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


EVERAL YEARS ago, Herbert P. Sheets, at the sug- 

gestion of some 20,000 members of his association, wrote 

to a number of prominent educators and textbook publishers 

telling them that business men believed the theory of profits 

as set down in most arithmetics was erroneous and worked a 
great injustice to those engaged in distribution. 


(Turn to page 36) 
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man without a definite pedagogical objective by which 
to evaluate the practices and policies of business will 
come away empty, unless a mass of roughage in the 
form of statistics, manuals, office forms and the like, 
with no interpretation as to their place in the forming 
of business policies, can be called food for thought, 
judgment or intellectual development. 

What the business man wants in education he cannot 
ask for. The teacher must show him what is wanted 
and then seek out the materials of business and change 
them into pedagogical material. 


N the April 5 issue 

of School and So- 
ciety, Professor H. G. 
Shields, of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, has devoted two pages to criticizing 
commercial teachers and casting suspicion upon every 
one connected with commercial education without once 
offering a constructive suggestion. The best he gives 
us is a glittering generality “an economic education 
which would really orient the secondary school stu- 
dent in the realities of business life.” 

He complains that the commercial department of the 
modern high school aims to make technicians rather 
than thinking people. This shows that either he little 
comprehends its objectives, or else he is a prejudiced 
observer. Bookkeeping, commercial arithmetic, and 
commercial law are now taught in a way that develops 
thought-power to the same extent as geometry, mod- 
ern languages or other academic subjects. Training in 
technique does not necessarily preclude development of 
thought. . 

But the article becomes an unusual example of self 
revelation when he talks of the “vested interests” that 
have prevented commercial education from flowering 
out as economic education, whatever that is. 

In politics we often have the demagogue who attracts 
attention to himself and who gets the unthinking ex- 
cited by attacking the “interests.” He fails to under- 
stand how any one can offer unselfish service; he sus- 
pects that everything is done with an ulterior motive. 
Professor Shields cannot understand why it is that a 
publisher would assist the Eastern Commercial Teach- 
ers Association by sending out their convention notices 
unless he felt sure that the officers of the association 
would permit themselves to be dominated by the pub- 
lisher. He says “independence of thought and free- 
dom of action are definitely limited because of this.” 

What a broad-minded attitude to take. It is a mat- 
ter for rejoicing that the interests of business educa- 
tion are not in the hands of a man like that who fails 
to distinguish between honorable cooperation in a 
worthwhile cause and petty bargaining for selfish gain. 

Another complaint he makes is that “the secondary 
commercial teacher is quite inarticulate and anyone who 
proposes changes in the essentially clerical nature of 
the present work has no adequate avenue of expres- 
sion.” THE JoURNAL OF BusINEss EpucATION has 
always offered its pages to any 


Lame Propaganda 


those who are not particularly well versed in connec- 
tion with the facts of commercial education. We feel 
that such articles as these do more than anything else 


to discredit business education. 
VERY occupa- 
tional analysis 


should at least deal 
definitely and specific- 


Let’s Hear More 
About Juniors 


ally with the following points: 

1. The functions and duties of a particular job; 

2. The character traits in connection with the job; 

3. The necessary educational matter in connection with 
the job; 

4. The personal contacts involved with fellow-employees 
or with the general public; 

5. The obligations and responsibilities of the job. 


Fairly thorough occupational studies have been mace 
of bookkeeping and the stenographic worker ard other 
skilled occupauons, but very little has been done on the 


, junior occupations. The latter studies, while they out- 
. ling the general duties of junior workers and certain 


educational matter, have failed to outline the necessary 
character traits involved in the junior occupation. 

It is reasonable to expect that a junior worker will, 
during the course of his work, have public contacts or 
relationships. Even a messenger in a department store, 
or a packer, or a ledger clerk, or a broker’s runner has 
contacts with the public, whether it be the general 
public or the fellow-workers. It is evident that the 
possibility of this contact should be realized by the 
worker and character traits or business ethics or work- 
ing ideals should be thoroughly inculcated in the young 
worker. 

We need more and more occupational studies of jobs 
where junior workers enter. Little has been done on 
the subject. THE JouRNAL or Business Epucation 
welcomes such studies. 


Business Opinions 


A FLORIDA BANKER remarks that soon the 
United States will face a shortage of 125,000 properly 
trained executives. 

WHEN WINTHROP WILLIAMS ALDRICH, 
president of the Equitable Trust Co., becomes presi- 
dent of the new merged Ciiase National Bank of New 
York on June 2, banking laws will require his resigna- 
tion as a director in Bankers Trust Co. 

AN INTERNATIONAL non-coercive business 
tribunal is advocated by Bernard Mannes Baruch, 
financier, speculator and specialist in mineral waters. 
His speech before the Boston Chamber of Commerce 
recently recommended “a tribunal vested, like the Su- 
preme Court, with so much prestige and dignity that 
our greatest business leaders will be glad to divest 
themselves of any personal interest in business and 

there serve. Its deliberations 





teacher or business man who 
wishes to express his ideas with 
regard to business education. Not 
only have the columns of this 
magazine been open to such writ- 
ers but their articles have been 
paid for at very satisfactory rates. 

It is regrettable that Profes- 
sor Shicids finds it necessary 
to spread his ill-considered thought 





Index to Volume III 


Titles of articles and editorials 
contained in Volume III of THE 
JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
EDUCATION—October, 1929 to 
March, 1930 inclusive—will ap- 
pear in index form as a supple- 
ment to the June issue. 


should be in the open and should 
be wholly scientific. Pa 

“THE TRADE ASSOCIA- 
TION has a valuable place in the 
present-day scheme of things, and 
most of them are demonstrating 
their worth. Those which are not 
are passing out of the picture, and 
deservedly so.’”—A_ leading . ob- 
server of trade associations. 








in a medium read very largely by 














Photo by Harris & Ewing. 


Business looks up to such trained minds as those found in the members of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





hat Business Expects from a 
Collegiate Business Training 


Your students should know the economic 
structure of business and appreciate its 


place as an institution in our social order 


Comptroller, American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


DUCATION is a life long pro- 

cess and those who select busi- 
ness as a vocation find no exception 
to this rule. Natural aptitudes, how- 
ever, probably constitute one of the 
greatest factors in determining the 
character and degree of an indivi- 
dual’s education as well as_ his 
achievements. While only a limited 
number of those who select business 
as a vocation or career may ultimate- 
ly become really outstanding leaders. 
this should not discourage any young 
man or woman with native ability 
and good character from entering 
this field for there is a real demand 
on the part of business for good tal- 
ent and ample room for many to at- 
tain substantial success. The busi- 


ness man should not, however, expect 
the impossible of the teacher in the 
business school in the preparation of 
students; i.e., to train business genii 
when aptitude for a business career is 
lacking. 

Educational training for those who 





By C A. Heiss 


seek to enter business via the col- 
legiate school of business or com- 
merce comprises roughly three per 
iods: First—The period in the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools which 
provides its background of general 
mental training and experiences. 

Second—The period of specific 
training in the school of commerce 
or business. 

Third—The period of actual busi- 
ness experience in which the indi- 
vidual receives and refines his real 
and practical business education, 
when he applies the theories and 
principles he has previously learned 
to the details of business organiza- 
tion, corporate finance, production, 
sales and all the other elements of 
business operation. In this period 
“experience” is his real teacher and 
in this period also he pays the price 
for misinformation and improper 
training. 

The first and third of these periods 
are merely noted in passing. The 
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second period—the special training 
in the educational institution—is d- 
rectly concerned with the subject un- 
der consideration, particularly that 
phase of it which relates to the type 
of training which educational institv- 
tions can effectively supply and the 
responsibility which the teacher in 
these institutions should consciously 
accept. It is here that the student 
is provided with the background of 
theory, history and principles against 
which his later specific training in 
business organizations may be set. 
In this period the student should 
generally become familiar with cer- 
tain essential elements of business 
training, such as the economic and 
industrial history of his country, eco- 
nomic principles which have been 
tested and found true, principles of 
accounting and _ statistics, banking, 
business organization, production and 
sales management, and the elements 
of business and commercial law. He 
should gain sound conceptions of 
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business ethics. Educational training 
along these lines, if combined with 
4 natural aptitude for business, and 
with good character, honesty and in- 
tegrity, should be a material factor 
in the student’s success in business. 

But before proceeding to charge 
teachers of business subjects with 
responsibilities, let us examine briefly 
why there is a need for business 
training in educational institutions— 
why has this new field of educational 
activity attained such prominence 
during the past two or three decades, 
and what are the factors which create 
and underlie the responsibility which 
has been placed upon the teacher of 


F DUSIICSS. 


Changes bring new responsibilities 


Great economic, industrial and so- 
cial changes have taken place through- 
out the United States since the be- 
ginning of the 20th century. In my 
state—New Jersey—where [ am 
more or less familiar with the facts, 
population has increased 125%. Only 
4% of the total persons gainfully em- 
ployed are now engaged in agricul- 
ture as compared with 10% in 1900. 
Great strides have been made by in- 
dustry and over 40% of its gainfully 
employed are industrial workers with 
an annual payroll of over $600,000,- 
000. Manufacturing alone employs 
450,000 persons. The annual value 
added by manufacture has increased 
from $218,000,000 in 1900 to nearly 
$1,500,.000.000 in 
1929, or over 600%. 
Bank deposits amount 
to nearly $2,500,000,- 
000 as compared with 
$460,000,000 in 1910. 
Building and loan de- 
posits now aggregate 
more than $900,000,- 
000, and the value of 
life and industrial in- 
surance policies is 
nearly $3,000,000,000. 

Great strides have 
also been made in 
building better and 
more attractive homes, 
over 75% of them 
lighted by electricity ; 
in increasing retail 
trade facilities; in es- 
tablishing means of 
communication by 
telephone, telegraph 
and radio, in develop- 
ing electric and steam 
railways and in build- 
ing highways to pro- 
vide transportation 
lor the people. 

_ These are but a 
lew of the many re- 
cent devel opments 





which reflect economic, industrial 
and social changes, and what is true 
of New Jersey is generally true of 
the entire United States. 

These changes suggest the neces- 
sity of a progressive development in 
matters of education in order that 
youth may cope with present and fu- 
ture conditions. With these changes 
modern business has become more 
complicated and has entered upon a 
stage when certain definite qualifica- 
tions are demanded of those who 
aspire to achieve substantial success 
in this field—qualifications which are 
somewhat different, somewhat higher 
and more extended than formerly 
were required. 


The graduate from the general 


courses in the average secondary 
school, even though much _ better 
equipped  scholastically than his 


predecessor of 30 years ago, can no 
longer with the same ease as former- 
ly be absorbed to his best advantage 
by business and industry. If he seeks 
other than manual labor or routine 
duties, more is expected of him. 
Large industries in particular, which 
enroll thousands of our young people, 
are asking of them in many in- 
stances some specific educational 
training beyond the secondary school 
as a condition of employment in the 
more responsible assignments. This 


situation obviously presents a definite 
need for schools which give from 
one to three or four years of funda- 





Courtesy New York Telephone Co. 
Mr. Heiss would have the student of business learn the economic plan 


behind the modern large organization. 


mental training in the theory and 
general principles of business and 
commerce as a preparation for a busi- 
ness career. Incidentally, such pre- 
liminary training is also of real eco- 
nomic value to the average individual 
in that it gives him a substantial ad- 
vantage in the way of early prog- 
ress and earning power over those 
who lack this training. 
Study business operation 

The effective school of business 
and its teaching personnel will study 
the business world which it serves, 
secure first hand knowledge of eco- 
nomic, industrial and social changes. 
know the problems and needs of 
business organizations, and keep ad- 
vised as to the type of trained per- 
sonnel sought. Such a school will 
then help youth to find and fit itself, 
and it will bring youth to business 
equipped with a general background 
of the history and theory of business 
and the fundamental principles un- 
derlying its operation along with a 
general knowledge of the technique 
of business. 

Business activity is tending to con- 
centrate into larger units and coin- 
cident with this tendency there is re- 
quired and there is developing a 
much more definite technique of 
business administration than formerly 
existed. This technique as it con- 
tinues to develop, requires ever bet- 
ter preparation of those who are 
some day to direct or 
to assist in directing 
our enterprises, and it 
requires better meth- 
ods and practices 
within our business 
organizations. To be 
great and_ successful 
a modern business 
must have a_ thor- 
oughly sound eco- 
nomic structure and 
adaptation, and _ its 
management must 
possess a good under- 
standing of complex 
economic co nditions. 
To this end, the busi- 
ness school and _ its 
teaching personnel 
can contribute a ser- 
vice of inestimable 
value by giving its 
students an  appre- 
ciation of these funda- 
mentals. 

What business men 
think that teachers in 
schools of business 
should do becomes 
fairly clear when we 
say that in this new 
industrial world of 


‘ 
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ours, management must have a sound 
understanding of economic causes 
and effects as well as of the way in 
which business proceeds or should 
proceed with regard to them. 

Probably the most notable business 
manifestation of our time is the in- 
creasing nnmber of business organi- 
zations of considerable magni- 
tude which exist because of the 
efficiencies and economies of sound 
organization and because of the ca- 
pacity of American industrial leaders 
to organize and administer on sound 
lines. This presumes, as already in- 
dicated, an understanding of general 
economic conditions, the banking sys- 
tem, the mechanism of finance, ac- 
counting principles and practices, sta- 
tistical control and business laws and 
customs. 

Management must have available 
a broader range of significant data 
than ever before as to conditions 
hoth inside and outside the business. 
Management necessarily must be 
based less upon the immediate per- 
sonal experience and observation of 
those responsible for final decisions 
and more upon facts obtained through 
studies, records and analyses, and the 
interpretations of business experts. 


Encourage visualization 


And very important to business 
management today is the ability to 
look into the future. As industrial 
enterprises become large and com- 
plex, they acquire greater inertia— 
it is harder to change their progress 
on short notice and also harder to 
change quickly the direction of their 
trend. This means looking ahead for 
a longer period than formerly. Sta- 
tistical projections and forecasts, an- 
alyses of changing economic factors, 
studies of existing and potential mar- 
kets. and budgetary control of re- 
ceipts and expenditures and of plant 
quantities, not very necessary twenty 
years ago, now are very important. 
All such work to be of value must 
be dependable and well balanced and 
its performance calls for attainments 
and preparation of a high order. 

There is a big problem here: for 
the teacher of business in the selec- 
tion and the building of his courses 
and the adjustment of them so that 
they exhibit a proper balance of gen- 
eral cultural and direct vocational 
training. Where the balance should 
be struck in this respect depends 
upon the school, the students and 
other factors inside and outside of 
business, but in any event sound gen- 
eral fundamental training is impera- 
tively necessary for future leader- 
ship and responsibility. 


I realize that such a program an- 
‘ticipates a two to four-year training 
course, but I would by no means 
deny or minimize the value of cours- 
es which are chiefly vocational and 
designed to qualify young men and 
women to step into positions of mod- 
erate scope with sufficient detailed 
preparation to assure their steady em- 
ployment. But even for these the 
basic essentials of the subject matter 
outlined are of extreme importance. 
Probably many of such students who 
are ambitious and intelligent. will find 
the need of more thorough funda- 
mental training later on, and _ this 
provides one argument for adequate 
evening courses to provide such 
training. 


Teach cause and effect 


But primarily what forward-look- 
ing business men expect of the teach- 
ers of business is that students shall 
be well grounded in all economic and 
financial conditions which underlie 
and largely determine business in 
general. Corporations and business 
men can teach their employees a great 
deal about their respective undertak- 
ings and about the relation of those 
undertakings to business at large, and 
after all, the detail technique and 
routine operations of any business 
can only be acquired within that busi- 
ness. 

What in my opinion should be 
guarded against is allowing the young 
student to reach the end of his in- 
struction without an adequate knowl- 
edge of fundamental conditions and 
principles so that later he finds him- 
self striving in a world in which all 
sorts of complex business phenomena 
are present, the causes and conse- 
quences of which he distinguishes 
vaguely or not at all. There are all 
too many business men at work today 
who are lacking in economic and ad- 
ministrative training of the kind that 
the school of business can provide 
and who are at a serious disadvantage 
as a consequence of this lack. Busi- 
ness worries which canker and short- 
en the lives of some men spring from 
this cause. Failures in business are 
too often the results of ventures en- 
ergetically and honestly undertaken 
but economically ill-adjusted and ill- 
informed. 

In thus stressing the value of cer- 
tain primary elements of business 
training, I am of course not contend 
ing that these are all that are neces- 
sary. To a sound understanding of 
business, there will be contributed not 
only a knowledge of economics and 
business technique, but the historical 
point of view, a thorough grasp of 
the tools of analysis—including a suf- 


ficient grasp of mathematics—and 
the creative imagination which the 
study of good literature can stimu- 
late. 


Should they all be specialists? 


That the right kind of students 
shall be educated for the right busi- 
ness fields is essential, and proper vo- 
cational guidance of the students is 
of the highest importance. The re- 
sponsibility here is by no means 
wholly with the teacher, but the 
teacher certainly can do a very valua- 
ble work both in directing students to 
the various special business fields to 
which their individual qualifications 
are best adapted and through ground- 
ing such students thoroughly in the 
different conditions which underlie 
those business fields. Some men 
clearly show the traits which make 
for success in sales, advertising, and 
marketing, others have interest in 
and the intellectual keenness for the 
analytical methods of attack useful 
in accounting and statistics, and still 
cthers can inspire the respect and de- 
votion of others in the accomplish- 
ment of day-to-day operations and 
should enter the field of industrial 
management. 

This problem of training and guid- 
ance is also complicated by the great 
and increasing degree of specializa- 
tion in modern business. 

When undertakings grow to large 
size, there is frequently enough work 
of a particular kind to justify the 
development of a specialist for that 
work. When undertakings grow 
still larger, the work may be further 
subdivided and specialists can devote 
themselves to a rather limited field 
in which they become particularly 
expert. As some droll person has 
observed, “they know more and more 
about less and less.” 

Whatever we may think about the 
desirability of this tendency, there is 
no doubt it is here to stay; and it 
seems to me to add something to 
the old question as to what part of 
the student’s equipment should be 
acquired by pedagogic instruction 
and what part should be acquired by 
work and experience after gradua- 
tion. Standard generalized commer- 
cial training applied indiscriminately 
doubtless does not afford the best 
educational opportunities to students 
having special qualifications for cer- 
tain fields of business endeavor, yet, 
on the other hand, it is not desirable 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Our Placement Organization 


Head of the 


‘IE object of the 
T placement bureau 
in any senior high school 
is t) aid competent grad- 
uate- who are ready to 
enter the business world. 
To all outward anpear- 
ances this bureau is a 
service independent of 
curriculum and methods 
of instruction, yet it can 
be so tied up with the 
classroom and it can be 
so organized within it- 
self as to have a great 
economic value to the 
school, the student and 
the employer. 

Kirst, the financial 
cost accruing to each in- 
dividual student who 
personally attempts to 
get a position is reduced 
considerably, for in 
many instances the de- 
partment placement su- 
pervisor has a list of 
business firms where 
there are vacancies to be 
filled. Also, an_ effi- 
ciently organized place- 
ment bureau is many 
times the means of caus- 
ing more students to re- 
main in school, thereby 
promoting their social 
and economic well being, 
provided there is any 
truth in the statement 
that ‘‘more education and 
training makes its re- 
cipient more of an as- 
set.” Again, the psy- 
chic strain on an individ- 
ual who is studying for 
a definite aim after 
graduation is reduced 
when he knows _ that 
there is assistance await- 
ing him on the day he is 
ready to obtain a posi- 
tion. Placement also re- 
sults usually in fitting a 
student into a more per- 


By Walker M. Ramsey 


Commercial Department, Roosevelt High School, Los Angeles, Calif. 








GRADUATE EMPLOYMENT QUESTIONNAIRE 


Name = Margaret Trader Age 18 


Addrese = 1152 Orme Avenue Phone = Angelus 3750 


Commercial Division « Secretarial 
What average grade of work did you do? ¢ 


what school positions did you hold? 


Treasurer, Optimist Soclety 
Girle League Representative. 


what (1) office practice, (2) commercial practice 
(3) of cooperative salesmanship positions had you? 


Secretary to Mrs. Moorly, Registrar 
Secretary to Ore wellor, Health Departuent 
Secretary to Mr. Lissir, Head of Science Depte 


What was the nature of your assignment? 


Charge of dally attendance stips 
Typewriting of records on health reports 
Correspondence. 


How many terms an optimist? 2 
What was your typing standard? 50 
What was your shorthand standard? 110. 
Teachers’ Opinion(write in names of all your commercial 
teachers.) 
Teacher Industry Attendance Personality Appearance Average 
Grade 


Rolling 3 c 

Alberte 2 

Barter 1 
2 





Verified byzs~ WeRe 





Varsityped, 
Each graduating pupil has his history 
recorded on this type of report. 


Here is an organizer of placement 
work in the senior high school who) 
believes that the commercial depart- 
ment is undertaking a business ven- 
ture when it attempts to supply jobs | 
for graduates. His system is inter- 
esting and includes some pointers 
toward the organization of a place- 


ment bureau in any school. 
21 





manent, definite, pro- 
gressive, socially — acd 
justed, and economically 
useful position. 

The plan which the 
writer organized and su- 
pervises, functions in the 
following manner: 

Near the close of each 
semester a ‘Recitation 
Rating Chart” of all the 
students is prepared by 
each teacher in each of 
her _ recitations. The 
characteristic ratings are 
personal and scholastic. 

At graduation time the 
averages of the student 
for his term's enroll- 
ments are again aver- 
aged and recorded on the 
student’s “Graduate Em- 
ployment Question- 
naire.” Before gradua- 
tion each commercial 
student is required to 
take “Thurstone’s Em- 
ployment Test, Exami- 
nation in Clerical Work, 
Form A.” The results 
of this test prove quite 
a help in determining a 
student’s ability to take 
instructions, ability to 
reason, speed and accu- 
racy rates and technical 
skills, in certain forms 
of clerical work. This 
card also contains other 
facts concerning the stu- 
dent’s life in the depart- 
ment. 

A record is kept on 
the student’s “Placement 
Service Card” by the 
Placement Supervisor of 
the division—accounting, 
secretarial, or salesman- 
ship—in which the stu- 
dent is registered in his 
senior year. After all 
information is brought 
up-to-date the cards are 
filed in the “Placement 
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RECITATION RATING, CHART 

Teacher = Gertrude Barter = Subject-Shorthand Grade B11 
Name. Age Nativity Ind. Att. Pers. App. Gr. Opt. 
Arcimega,Adelino 17 Spane 1 2 2 2 B Yes. 
Blachmar,Gertrudel6 Jew 
Herno, Fannie 17 Ite 
Craves, Verna 17 Ame 
Danhik,Berthe 17 Jew 
Feldman,Robert 17 Dane 
Genséy, Helen 16 FreAme 
Golder, Edith 15 Jew 
Mercer, George 16 Am 
Handel, Fred 17 Gere 
Verityped: 

The personal traits evaluated are industry, attendance, appear- 

ance and personality. The scholastic grade received by the 

student in a recitation given at the close of the semester is 

recorded on this chart. The notation in the “Optimist” column 

is the teacher’s recommendation that the student be entitled 


to membership in the Optimist Society, the honor organiza- 
tion of the department. 
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Service” file, having recorded there- placed she is asked to notify the su- 
on practically all information a pro-  pervisor so a record may be kept of 
spective employer will care to have such placement, and the record card 
regarding a prospective employee: is removed from the placement ser- 
Three supervisors are in charge of vice file to the “Placed Service”’ file. 
the work, for the three divisions of At frequent periods, the super- 
the department’s course, namely, visor investigates the progress of the 
stenographic office, store, general students, their deficiencies of train- 
clerical and accounting. ing, personality, quirks, and job per- 

At the end of each semester a  formances. The results of the fac- 
form letter is sent out to some one tors determined are used as guidance 
hundred and fiftv business firms of in instruction, motivation and future 
the city, usually to firms where for- training. This service is similar to 
mer placements have been 


that given by firms who make it a 
policy to follow up the record of any 
article serviced. The object being 
to make a satisfied customer. A vol- 
ume could be written on the results 
of the experiences of the supervisors, 

Twice a year follow-up letters are 
mailed to the firms where graduates 
are employed. Close contact usually 
results in ‘“‘repeat orders” provided 
there are vacancies. Field trips are 
made by the supervisors where ac- 
quaintances are made with employ- 
ment managers. One supervisor is a 
member of the Employment Man- 
ager’s Association and attends the 
meetings. The second supervisor is 
an active member of the vocational 
guidance division of the Kiwanis, 
The third member belongs to the 
Women’s Personnel Club of the city 
and is a member of the employment 
committee. 


The department head contacts the 
educational directors of the depart- 
ment stores, the employment and per- 
sonnel managers of industries who 
hire a large number from the three 
divisions, and managers of the em- 
ployment departments of the type- 
writer companies. 

The business office of the school 
mails out many letters daily to the 
firms with which the school does 
business. An attractive card 3 x 5 
has been printed upon 





made, reminding them of 
certain facts pertaining to 


VELT HIGH SCHOOL 
the placement bureau, eget 


Commercial Department 


which is written: 
“WE PURCHASE 


YOUR PRODUCTS WHY 
NOT USE OURS? 


“ne teristics f o - ay PLACEMENT SERVICE 
reggie pie a prada +a .. Lk 1 Address a0 2 Speake Muerereprone sl 92S 4- “LET US FILL YOUR 


ates, and other informa- 
meisedes SN Affiliation. £ 


tion. Sy 


. “" Divisi 4 h4Ate1.Q. 
During school hours re- Ahh. Aes Ranitiaeand 
x. 


Parent’s Nationality 
quests fe T employees are Parent’s Occupation... J J _.........Economic Status 


often received by tele- Date Entered Senior High School - LG#O. Date Graduated 4 
phone. The  interhouse Experience Before Leeving School... a. : 


telephone svstem has a PERSONAL CHARACTERISTICS 
. Sense of R ibility ..£T. . Accuracy....-- 


call system whereby the seta aa 


location of the supervisor aii. nine 
is known for every hour neti iid inaee A A bacie 











NEXT VACANCY IN 


13O(A) CALES, CLERICAL AND 


SECRETARIAL _ POSI.- 
TIONS WITH CERTI- 
FIED GRADUATE STU- 
DENTS WHOM WE 
FULLY RECOMMEND. 

“CALL ANGELUS 7980 
AND ASK FOR THE 
PLACEMENT SUPER. 
VISOR. 








of the day. Ifthe call, for sBibilaRt Re oc<cne one 2 
instance, is for an office 


“WE THANK YOU.” 
_ These cards are placed 
in envelopes addressed to 





vacancy the = supervisor 
consults the list of appli- 


cants in the placement Ti ene a 


the various firms. 
The faculty of the 








Lf & P 


the three most adaptable Rennatitty 0... Soniatiteg. 
for the position. She con- Position Preferred: 12)... 


° - ; English.-.- 4... .--- } 
service file and chooses Sealing . < so—9" 


school is constantly in- 


----------Commerical Law. .t2-7...--------- formed as to the qualifi- 


cations of the commercial 





sults the department head, uss eal gama mses GE alg 
if quite undecided, as to 
the one most eligible for 
the position, especially if 
it is for a position of most 
exacting requirements. 
When requested, three 
students are selected and 
notified to report to the 
firm placing the call, and 
the employment manager 


Recommended By: cows smuctenaccenssBMARB.ccc.s cose quack SJ oceoe=2200- 


Remarks: 





students many of whom 
have served in various 
school positions under the 
direction of various facul- 
ty members, and _ their 
support is sought and ob- 
tained in contacting the 
various business firms 
with whom they transact 
personal business. 

The three placement su- 








makes the final selection. Active file cord used as 
After an applicant is a check on placements. 


pervisors are provided 
with business cards and 
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e ita policy to employ high schoo] students. 
of any Our first assignment was for a 8 group 
being of six. Today their employment 
\ vol Roosevelt Kish School manager is so cas nasiahed ees our 
“esults Department of Commerce nein product that he depends upon us to 
visors, fi Davarinant Of Gommeree 450 Gonth Pickett Street Xr Chre ape Bore fill any vacancy, or newly created 
rs are —— position in our realm of placement. 
luates apr oy-hiad The success of the placement bu- 
sually reau justified its existence. It has a 


rvicled decided effect upon promoting better 
a scholarship efforts by the students. 
It has a tendency to cause students 
to complete their high school course. 
It motivates the instruction tactics in 


IS are 


Mr. A. L. Wildhite, 
3654 Main Street, 


a all subjects. It effects more satis- 
Dear Sirt factory placement. A graduate is 
sor is Our placement office has on record not sent to a firm which has not 
: that one or more of our commercial grad- : ath ) * : : 
tional uates are employed in your organization. been investigated. Better wage bar- 
ranis, ———— eee gaining has resulted. 
» the We appreciate your cooperation in In many instances placement has 
> city ere el ¢ tees ee ot eee not been made because the salary of- 
ment students in our present graduating class. fered has not been commensurate 
We shall be very pleased to antici- with the ability of the student. The 
the that ail cause O en yon wae “follow-up” has resulted in certain 
part: SOERy Sornaees employees being taken from a firm 
| per- Yours very respectfully, that did not give proper promotion 
who PLACakcNT SUPERVISORS to a worthy employee and the em- 
three ployee would be sent to a vacancy 
em- —— which was a promotion. The exist- 
type- ence of the placement bureau has re- 


sulted in establishing after gradua- 
tion departmental contact. Rarely a 


chool : , 
(Continued on page 42) 














the 
does 
x § 
upon Roosevelt High School 
: Bepartment of Commerce _— 
SE atest 450 South Fickett Street tr seen Seine oe 


Department 
VHY . Bead Ses Angeles Mr. Walter E Hind. Gen Clerisa! 


Placement results often de- Pe en 


pend on the kind of letters a ee 
school writes. A letter carry- 
ing the tone of business can . Dear Sir: 


° a 
be very effective in geod ~~ time has come when we are quite positive that 
in: our graduates are capable of giving satisfactory service. 
_— the product * the We have been in this business of preparing various types 
schools”. of office and store employees for four years. Two-thirds 
of our graduates are holding positions in various types 
of business organizations. This lull in employment has 
left quite a large number of our capable graduates unem- 


-ER- ployed. 
a in their various associations, either The object of this letter is to acquaint you with 
J. : a ¥ our placement bureau, and to solicit your patronage. There 
— In single or group contacts, each one is no expense to you nor to our graduate students, as the 
eer a 4 routine involved in placement is supervised by chairmen 
presents his card in much the same of clerical, salesmanship and secretarial divisions of our 
d to manner as a salesman who has any department. 
c oc - . 
particular article to sell. This method The advantage in hiring a high school graduate is that 
the REA : , . 3 1 you are obtaining an employee who has a general education 
sa serves to give a definite status to the in other departaents, as well as training in practical work 
: ae which he is specializing. This enables him to take in- 
lifi- position. ; , , structions more quickly, to adapt himself to the situation 
: Contact is made with the indus- more easily, and to apply the knowledge learned in his course 
cial trial section of the Chamber of ee ee 
10m . . The chief criticisms against hiring a hi school grad- 
ail Commerce and we are informed uate are that he is inexperienced snd has a Minow it ali 
sain a ude. s is not true of our graduates, as each has 
the months ahead of the phy sical loca- had zoe pease experience in exactly the same kind of work 
tio , ; S , S to which we are recommending him, and we take that "know it 
cul- n of any new industry as to the all" attitude out of him by our method of instruction. The 
approximate date of its clerical or enclosed "Prospectus" will give you more definite informa- 


bale ° ae tion as to the content of our course, the list of employers 
secretarial employment negotiations and the personnel of our teaching department. ee 


SO that ample time is given tor con- May we have the pleasure of establishing employment 
tact with the employment manager CS Se ar 
or superintendent of the plant. Yours very truly, 

As an illustration, our office su- 
pervisor was on the placement job 
su- before one of the nation’s largest tire 
ded factories opened its doors for busi- 
and ness. It had never been this firm’s 


heir 
ob- 
the 
rms 
sact 














Keeping Up With Teachers’ 


Associations 


The Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 


tion 


The Ohio Commercial Teachers’ Association 


Commercial 


Department, 


Georgia State 


Teachers’ Association 


Commercial 
State University 


Southwestern Private 


Association 


Education Conference, 


Ohio 


Schools 


Commercial 


Each of these organizations contributed new 
things last month to keep the teaching of 
business on a modern plane, stimulated by 
others’ experiences and opinions. 


HE MONTH of April brought 

to four educational centers of 
the nation teachers of business in 
public and private schools and uni- 
versities who, by the medium of or- 
ganized interest in their profession, 
came to contribute for the good of 
all their offerings in the development 
of individual teaching skill. They 
came realizing that the teaching of 
business to the uninitiated is not the 
job of the specialist whose efforts are 
devoted in one direction alone, but 
rather that the experiences and meth- 
ods of others can provide a great 
laboratory where one may share in 
the benefits of another. 

A reporter-at-large would look at 
these meetings not from the stand- 
point of attendance nor as a reviewer 
of fashions in feminine attire or 
beards for men. He would be more 
observing of the words that came 
from the mouths of those who read 
papers or spoke on the opinions they 
have formed since last they assembled 
in open forum. 

Among the meetings and confer- 
ences more was said and done at the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation convention by virtue of the 
fact that this meeting was the thirty- 
second annual gathering of an or- 


ganization which has a membership 
now approaching 1,300 persons. In 
all there were thirteen sessions, each 
one serving as a clearing house for 
new outlines, new subject approaches, 
new teaching methods and new ideas 
concerning supervision in the parti- 
cular educational circles from which 
its audience had come. 

The convention theme on this oc- 
casion anticipated the trend of the 
convention and what material might 
be expected from speakers and other 
participants. ‘Administration and 
Supervision of Commercial Educa- 
tion” was the keynote at this gather- 
ing and teachers and supervisors alike 
drew from it the atmosphere of pro- 
gressiveness. 


Subjects in all ranks of teaching 


While the subjects discussed were, 
on the face of them, directed toward 
the supervisor and executive, teach- 
ers also found themselves very much 
involved. A reading of the brief ab- 
stracts of addresses that follow gives 
one an indication of the events that 
transpired and their relation to all 
ranks of teaching work. 

There was discussion, in the usual 
volume and weight, upon such prob- 
lems as objectives and considerations, 


24 


John A. Luman, new president of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Associa- 
tion. As vice principal of the Peirce 
School of Business Administration, 
Philadelphia, Pa., Mr. Luman declares, 
“Commercial education in my opinion is 
constantly breaking through horizons, 
It is progressive and cannot be cast in 
a traditional mold.” 


tests and measurements, curriculum, 
“How Commercial Education — in 
Ohio is Reaching the Individual’, re- 
cent changes in commercial education, 
marketing the product of commer- 
cial education, cooperation in_ busi- 
ness education—secondary — school, 
private school, university, and topics 
of peculiarly local significance, in the 
other three meetings throughout the 
country. But the programs of these 
meetings were set up more for the 
purpose of bringing to light the other 
person’s views on subjects which 
come closest to the daily work of the 
classroom teacher. 

Let us take up, one by one, the 
major subjects which these four 
meetings took up. 


Some Principles 


In this address before the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
Dr. Ned H. Dearborn, director of the 
Institute of Education, New York 
University, told administrators and 
supervisors that organized business 
education must be recognized as an 
institution created and maintained to 
serve society, and that supervision is 
an ally of administration, its principle 
function being the improvement of 
instruction. 

The close relation of supervision to 
administration he illustrated by re- 
lating the several integral elements 
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which combine to make possible a co- 
ordinated program of instruction. 
Common to both, he said, are the ele- 
ments of economy in time, money and 
effort spent. “Supervision must 
recognize its place as being chiefly to 
assist in the solution of teachers’ 
problems. Administration deals pri- 


marily with problems of providing 
adequate educational means. 


Both bound to society 


Where these two factors differ, 
seems to Dr. Dearborn, is in their 
relation to society. Administration 
must recognize its important but co- 
ordinate position with all other edu- 
cative agencies of society, whereas 
supervision should take into account 
the adapiaion of educational ma- 
terials and classroom activities to life 
uses. Management, supervision of 
instruction and teaching must be 
properly interrelated in the interests 
of learning. Dr. Dearborn urges su- 
peryisors to see the relative values of 
the several units of a public school 
program. In explaining this he sug- 
gested that there is constant danger 
on the part of a general supervisor 
to give attention to those special parts 
of the school program which seem to 
present the strongest individual ap- 
peal, and that it is well known that 
supervisors in special subject matter 
are frequently unsympathetic with 
the general aspects of the educational 
program, 
inconceivable, he declares, 
that school management is not con- 
cerned with learning or that super- 
vision and teaching have no relation 
to administration. Every adminis- 
trative officer has some educational 
as well as business functions to per- 
form. 


It is 


Urges Short Course 
Business High Schools 


That New York City’s schools 
overload their commercial pupils with 
academic subjects and with required 
studies, and that the school system 
was overloaded with inefficient teach- 
ers, was one of the opinions formed 
after listening to Dr. John L. Tilds- 
ley, district superintendent in charge 
of New York City high schools, in 
his address before the sessions of the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation convention. 

“We lay out more work than a pupil 
-an do in a term and then promote 
him on a 60 per cent basis, so that 
the pupil comes to view 60 per cent 
of achievement as a basic working 
principle of life. How difficult it is, 
therefore, for a boy entering busi- 
ness or industry with a 60 per cent 
standard to adjust himself to condi- 
tions, and how wasteful the process 
of such adjustment. 


Refers to magazine article 


“Instead of substituting for the 
academic subjects, administrators 
have added them to the old cur- 
riculum.” 

The greater part of Dr. Tildsley’s 
address contained the material he set 
down in his three articles for THE 
JouRNAL OF BUSINESS EDUCATION 
in the November, December and 
January issues. These articles were 
based on a survey he had made with 
the aid of the late Mr. Belding. 

His address was a renewal of the 
criticisms and suggestions, as pub- 
lished in his articles in the JouRNAL, 
in which he offered as an alternative 
the establishment of short course 
business high schools. “Some of 


these schools,” he said, “might fit for 
simple routine tasks in business as 
well as in industry and keep their 
pupils but six months, a year, two 
years. Others may fit for more 
complicated, ever-expanding _ tasks 
and — their pupils for three 
years or four years. 


Make Outside 
Contacts Valuable 

Although Mrs. Florence Ally, of 
Burdette College, Boston, Mass., 
spoke to administrators and super- 
visors on the teaching of shorthand 
and typewriting as applied in private 
business schools, it was her 
with the general attitude of the 
teacher toward the job that filtered 
through her remarks to the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers Association. 
The faculty of a school can build up 
much good will for the school by the 
outside contacts they make. 


concer 


Be genuine at all times with your 
students: let them know that you 
hold your school in esteem ; 
endeavor always to not only arouse 
but sustain the students’ interest and 
enthusiasm for the school; do every- 
thing possible to secure regular at- 
tendance; be anxious to confer with 
your pupils and retain and hold thei 
confidence. 


good 


Perhaps in no other single way can 
the classroom teacher cooperate with 
those who carry the weighty matters 
of administration and supervision 
than in the matter of discipline, since 
this economizes time and effort for 
the supervisor. Training and obedi- 
ence to careful supervision may pro- 
duce a robot. They alone can never 
make a teacher, not though she adds 
her whole-hearted loyalty to the task. 


When the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ Association opened its thirty-second annual 


convention in New York City. 
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Expanding the Work of 
the Private School 


Hastings Hawkes, Bentley School 
of Accounting and Finance, Boston, 
Mass., reviewed certain principles of 
administration and supervision as ap- 
plied to the private business schools, 
in his address before the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association 
convention. His was a summary of 
the things a private school must do 
both internally and externally in an 
cra when education and business are 
daily getting closer and closer to- 
gether. 

Within the school administrators 
must look after the happiness of the 
pupils, their progress, arrangement 
of courses, uniform and_ efficieni 
teaching methods, ‘the creating of 
good will and enthusiasm among 
teachers and pupils. 

Outside the school the administra- 
tion must look to the securing of 
more enrolments each year by keep- 
ing in touch with high school princi- 
pals and securing their good will. 
The school must present to society its 
accomplishments set down in a posi- 
tive rather than a negative fashion 
by means of well-planred catalogs 
and literature. 

The encouragement of pupils, in- 
struction in the ethics of the profes- 
sion, the modern contact with busi- 
ness methods and_ systems, the 
encouragement of teachers by recog- 
nizing initiative, and uniform teach- 
ing methods Mr. Hawkes cites as 
contributary to progressive organiza- 
tion within the school. He places 
great stress on the value of a place- 
ment service. Every position filled 
possesses its individual problems and 
must be considered with care by one 
who understands the values of place- 
ment. 

The advantages of the private 
school which win for it great recog- 
nition by the public lie in its position 
as a flexible unit, with skilled spe- 
cialists as teachers, and the oppor- 
tunity for frequent changes in text- 
books and curriculum when feasible. 





Supervising 
Bookkeeping 

Speaking on principles of admin- 
istrafion and supervision in book- 
keeping and office practice at the 
private business schools sessions of 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association meeting, Nelson J. Gul- 
ski, of the Bryant-Stratton College 
of Business Administration, Provi- 
dence, R. I., was of the opinion that 
the person charged with teacher guid- 
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peakers Heard 


Mary R. Burnette, Hughes J. W. Smith, Libbey High 

High School, Cincinnati, School, Toledo, Ohio, at 

Ohio, at the Ohio State the Ohio State confer- 
conferences. ences. 


R. F. Beckert, Ohio Uni- Sadie L. Ziegler, Rider 
versity, Athens, Ohio, Ohio College, Trenton, N. J., 
Commercial Teachers’ As- newly elected vice presi- 

sociation meeting. dent of the E. C. T. A. 


H. M. Sherman, State Sidney Schiff, Patrick 

Teachers’ College, West Henry High School, Cleve- 

Chester, Pa., at the E. C. land, Ohio, at the Ohio 

T. A. convention. Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation meeting. 
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ance must spend some time on the 
field of action and get the latest 
methods of office procedure. 

Of what use is psychology of 
learning and teaching experience if 
one has not the latest field material 
to work with? This is truer of book- 
keeping and office practice than of 
any other subject in the commercial 
curriculum. For the student of book- 
keeping must not only pick up the 
work where someone else has 
dropped it but must read what has 
gone before. This requires business- 
like and practical training. 

The most progressive business in- 
stitutions are making every effort to 
keep their employees contented, All 
sorts of conveniences and pleasures, 
which do not interfere with work, are 
provided. All this has been done 
because it is realized that a good, 
contented worker is worth a dozen 

Clark E. Harrison, The J. G. Tillery, Commercial discontented ones. If our largest 
Draughon School of Com- High School, Atlanta, Ga., firms have found it profitable to so 
merce, Atlanta, Ga., at the at the Georgia State Berg epee workers, how 


Georgia State Teachers’ Teachers’ Association 


Association meeting. meeting. much more important it is that our 


teachers whose work depends upon 
their mental attitude be given the 
same consideration? Supervision 
must be guided by these thoughts and 
must strive to co-operate and advise. 
To encourage and not to antagonize 
is the aim of supervision. Agitation 
has but a negative effect. 

It would indeed be a boon to com- 
mercial education in the private busi- 
ness school, if our teachers could in 
some manner become affiliated with 
business houses. Such work would 
aid us in presenting our Bookkeep- 
ing, Accounting and Office Practice. 

The Office Practice Department is 
the place where the student must put 


Mrs. Janice T. Allison, F. L. Dyke, Dyke School into practice what he has learned sO 
The Taylor School, Phila- of Commerce, Cleveland, far and where he should be given as 
delphia, Pa. at the E C. Ohio, at the Commercial much poise and polish as he can take. 
A. convention. Teachers’ Association of | And I am wondering if this is not 
ae. Sepiting. the place to teach business ethics and 
administration, and the place to test 
cut an individual’s executive ability 
and foresight ? In my mind the Office 
Practice Department should be a 
miniature business world with its 
merchandising concerns, its banks and 
brokerage houses all operating at cur- 
rent market prices as reflected daily 
in some designated newspaper. 





Business Organization 
and Management 


“Business organization and man- 

agement is one of the newer so-called 

Gulski, Bryant- C. L McKillip, principal, social-economic subjects being offered 

Stratton College, Provi- Tiffin Business University, in many private business schools to- 
ee — oe Cle | day. Inasmuch as the subject is of 


T. A. convention. State conferences. her aaa : 
such very recent origin, in the pri- 
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Irving R. Garbutt led the Ohio State 
Conferences in business education. 


available scientific research data are 
very limited.” Benjamin R. Haynes 
of the Packard Commercial School, 
New York, N. Y., gives this as a pre- 
face to his discussion of the princi- 
ples of administration and supervi- 
sion in business organization and 
management as applied in_ private 
business schools. His talk was given 
before the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association meeting. 

Yet he does, offer an arbitrary list 
of the aims of the subject. The 
teaching is designed, for instance to 
put across the idea of “social service” 
as the working standard of all busi- 
ness activities. It is designed to ac- 
quaint the students with certain basic 
principles essential to organizing and 
managing a business. The subject 
also gives the student ar idea of the 
opportunities available in business for 
work of a constructive nature. It 
may aid the student to find his possi- 
ble major and minor interests. It can 
create a desire for further research 
and study. 

One gathers from Mr. Haynes’ 
talk that textbooks on this subject 
show a lack of standardization. He 
is also shown three methods of pre- 
senting this subject: a study of the 
text chapter by chapter; a study of 
the text in correlation with actual 
problems and business conditions; 
the third plan is a strict problem 
method where every problem is the 
result of actual conditions and _ is 
studied deductively and inductively, 
and principles are derived from it. 


Learning English By 
Practicing It 


The student of English and corre- 
spondence must be inoculated with 
the proper attitude toward these sub- 
jects from the very start. Give the 


students a test at the very beginning 
of the course and this test will us- 
ually help deflate the student’s idea 
of what he knows, said W .E. Den- 
gler, of the Peirce School, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., in part of his discussion on 
the principles of administration and 
supervision in business English and 
correspondence as applied in private 
business schools. 

Obviously, Mr. Dengler felt that 
the student should be oriented to the 
subjects of English and correspond- 
ence. He therefore believes that the 
student should see the relationship 
of the subject to other subjects, and 
that this should bring about inter- 
est and enthusiasm from the student. 

The principle of motivation should 
be stressed—the ability to incite to 
action—actually doing something that 
brings out the principle of English 
or correspondence which is being dis- 
cussed at the time. 

For instance, his accountancy stud- 
ents at a certain point in English be- 
came interested in the subject of 
merchandising, and Mr. Dengler had 
the head of a laundry firm come in 
and talk to them on merchandising 
in the laundry business. This mer- 
chant then asked the class to write 
him a letter telling how to increase 
the number of customers fer his com- 
pany and to give a statement of. in- 
formation on modern laundry plants 
things which the merchant had just 
described to the class. 

English, to Mr. Dengler, is the 
means to an end, and not the end. It 
is entirely possible to bring about 
the reaction of the student to his ex- 
periences through this motivating 
principle. It is not necessary to have 
a hard and fast schedule of a certain 
number of letters produced each 
month, regardless of how much these 
letters interest the student. The 
teacher should always aim to make 
the student react to his everyday ex- 
periences by means of the subject 
taught. 


The Pupil Always 

The end of all teaching lies in giv- 
ing the pupil the skill with which to 
test the effectiveness of his own learn- 


ing. How both administration and 
supervision can direct the work in 
this direction was suggested in an ad- 
dress before the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association by D. D. Les- 
senberry, principal of the Business 
High School, Pittsburgh, Pa. The 
subject of this talk was “Principles 
of Administration and Supervision 
of Shorthand and Typewriting as 
Applied in the Junior and Senior 
High Schools.” 


The attention of administrator anj 
of supervisor is primarily upon tk 
pupil. This is a fundamental prin 
ciple of administration and superyi. 
sion. 

Administration must safeguard th 
weaker and stimulate the more cap. 
able pupils. One safeguard which a: 
ministration should provide for pupik 
of low capacity is a more insistent 
guidance in the selection of explora 
tion fields in the junior high schod 
and in the choice of specialization 
course in the senior high school. A¢. 
ministration must see the whole oj 
the problem of the pupil in relatiog 
to his life activities. Freedom of 
choice, therefore, should be limited in 
terms of the ultimate welfare of the 
pupil. 


Exploratory shorthand? 


One of the doubtful outcomes of 
the nature of our junior high schoo 
courses is the ill-advised exploration 
of shorthand which leads into the 
work far too many who are not mer- 
tally fitted to become stenographers. 
Exploration in shorthand is_ seldom 
used as a means of discovering: the 
pupil’s fitness for the work. In my 
experience, few pupils explore short 
hand unless they have chosen the 
commercial course. Few pupils, after 
choosing the commercial course, 
change to another course in the ser 
ior high school. If this is true for 
the entire country, we may well ques 
tion the wisdom of an administrative 
policy which offers shorthand as an 
exploratory course. 

Since typewriting has personal use 
value which can function in every 
day life, either in or out of school, 
this subject should be offered to 
pupils in the junior high school. 
Where this is done, the problem ot 


C. E. Bowman advises an 
complex” in bookkeeping. 
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SANE, proficient, doubly-effective method 
of training—the Miller-Dictaphone Sys- 
tem of typewriting instruction. 














Devised by Prof. Charles Miller, LLB., LLM., 
formerly of Columbia University, this efficient 
system combines the best features of both 
visual” and “auditory” methods. 


It consists of a carefully preconceived com- 
bination of text-book lessons with DIRECT 


3 : | (U DICTATION. The direct, or AUDITORY 
chool / 7 ih phase, is produced by means of permanent 
ed to practice records in a complete graded set that 
chool. are “played” on reproducing Dictaphones and 
em 6 . , carried to the students’ ears through multiple 


tubes. This provides each student with the 
equivalent of individual instructions. With a 
speed range from five to sixty words a minute, 
dictation can be constantly advanced in speed 


as proficiency increases. 


Furthermore, there is no vocal strain on the 


teacher. 


Such a system merits your careful investiga- 
tion. Let us supply you with complete descrip- 


tive material. 
Department of Education 
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supervision and administration is to 
see that working conditions are such 
that correct habits of typing will be 
set up and accurate foundations of 
skill laid, on which can be built typ- 
ing power that will be commercially 
usable if the pupils continue the com- 
mercial work in the senior high 
school. 

The whole keynote of creative sup- 
ervision is that change is character- 
istic of progress. We scrap the good 
for that which is better. The point 
of contact between the supervisor 
and the teacher is not that the work 
being done is not good, but that the 
ever-changing methods of teaching 
demand a constant scrapping of the 
plans and the methods used yesterday 
in order that the new technique may 
become a part of today’s procedure. 
Supervision constantly holds before 
the pupil the necessity for self-ap- 
praisal. This must be a daily chal- 
lenge. Pupils must be made to ap- 
praise the sincerity of their effort, 
the accuracy of their thinking, and 
the worth of their achievement. 


Qualified Teachers 


of Penmanship 


Mrs. Janice T. ‘Allison, in her talk 
on “The Need for Qualified Teach- 
ers of Penmanship,” tried to help 
her audience determine the import- 
ance of fine handwriting in relation 
to other subjects in the commercial 
curriculum. She was speaking to the 
Penmanship section of the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
and her opinions were based on a 
survey made among national teacher 
placement bureaus, supervisors of 
penmanship and general commercial 
teachers. 

Some questions were asked. “Do 
you have many calls for supervisors 
of penmanship ?” The answers to this 
one were about evenly divided be- 
tween “yes” and “a few.” “Do you 
have many calls for teachers who can 
also teach penmanship?” was another 
question, and “Do you have any diffi- 
culty in procuring teachers?” Teach- 
ers Bureaus were unanimous in their 
answer, “Yes we have many calls for 
teachers who can also teach penman- 
ship.” And one leading placement 
service in the middle west added a 
footnote, “There is a strong demand 
for combined teachers of penman- 
ship and bookkeeping, or teachers of 
penmanship and shorthand. I do not 
advise anyone to specialize in pen- 
mansh‘p alone unless the individual 
has very unusual talent. However, a 
combination of penmanship with 
some other subject affords a fine op- 
portunity to secure employment. 


. In response to the question of in- 
creasing demand for qualified teach- 
ers of penmanship, Mrs. Allison 
found a diversified situation. From 
the east came replies that indicated a 
desire for teachers who could com- 
bine their teaching of all commercial 
skills, and from the south a place- 
ment manager reported that calls for 
penmanship teachers were increas- 
ing, particularly in the junior high 
schools and high schools. In the mid- 
dle west calls were increasing and 
on the West Coast there were re- 
ported a number of excellent oppor- 
tunities for Supervisors every year. 
Among the grade teachers the need 
seems to be greatest, according to 
Mrs. Allison. 

Directors of penmanship in lead- 
ing cities seemed to be divided in 
opinion on the demand, and _ there 
were only two who felt that the sup- 
ply was equal to the demand. Com- 
mercial teachers in high schools who 
had been throughly trained in pen- 
manship and who are now actively 
engaged in teaching it, seemed to be 
enthusiastic over the training and thc 
results that were accruing. 

Mrs. Allison quoted several in- 
stances to prove that teachers who 
did not regard penmanship of very 
high value in teaching were not al- 
ways eligible to the best positions. 
To her, as a penmanship enthusiast, 
it is difficult to reconcile oneself to 
the fact that many young people are 
entering college for a four-year 
course in preparation to teach com- 
mercial branches and that these peo- 
ple, many of them, will emerge from 
these schools with a clumsy, unin- 
telligible handwriting. She believes 
that the teacher who is able to furn- 
ish beautiful handwriting specimens 
is a great source of inspiration to 
pupils. 


Bookkeeping aud 
Business Arithmetic 


Some principles in the administra- 
tion and supervision of bookkeeping 
and business arithmetic as applied in 
the junior and senior high school 
were set down by Charles E. Bow- 
man, head of the department of 
commercial instruction, Girard Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa., at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers Association, in the follow- 
ing fashion: 

In my opinion, some of the prin- 
ciples that should guide the adminis- 
trator and supervisor of business 
arithmetic would include the develop- 
ment of a sense of accuracy—an ac- 
curacy complex; an intensive course 


rather than an extensive one; secur- 
ing the correct result quickly on the 
first attempt; cultivating the habit of 
checking all work; the use of devices 
for securing and maintaining inter. 
est in drill work, such as contests, in- 
dividual charts, and graphs, a display 
of accurate work before the class: 4 
minimum of home work should be 
the rule; the teacher should conduct 
the class work in such a way as to 
bring about conscious effort to secure 
an accurate result ; the time allotment 
for units of subject matter in the 
course snould be apportioned on the 
basis of later school and_ business 
needs. 


Ten fundamentals 


Some principles that should receive 
the attention of the administrator and 
supervisor of bookkeeping are: 

1. Bookkeeping should be taught as a 
science rather than as an art. 
First year bookkeeping is primarily 
non-vocational, second and third year 
vocational. 

Business practice sets, with business 

papers, should not be entirely dis- 

carded. 

In planning the volume of subject 
matter to be covered, not “how much” 
but “how well” should be the criter- 
ion. 

Bookkeeping should be taught through 

active presentation, study, discussion 

and practice, rather than by means oi 
practice alone. 

Provision should be made for indi- 

vidual differences. 

The interpretation of the meaning of 

account balances should be stressed, 

and much practice given in analyzing 
account information and arranging it 
in non-technical form. 

Objective achievement tests should be 

used regularly, and due attention given 

their diagnostic values. 

Individual reports based on outside 

readings, interviews, and __ studies 

should be required of individual pupils. 

The findings may well be reported in 

five-minute talks before the class. 

The course should be so conducted as 

to develop the reasoning and analytic 

powers of the pupil. 


An occasional demonstration les- 
son, skilfully conducted, is a great 
help, especially to the young or inex- 
perienced teacher. Teachers who are 
not following the plan and method of 
the course must be dealt with tact- 
fully and not arbitrarily. The great- 
est service the supervisor can _per- 
form is to co-operate in a friendly, 
human way, and by class room visi- 
tation, group and individual confer- 
ences, strive to bring about definite 
improvement in instruction. 
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Directing the 
Art of Writing 


John G. Kirk, director of com- 
mercial education, Board of Public 
Education, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
also past president of the National 
Association of Penmanship Teachers 
and Supervisors, developed for the 
Eastern Commercial Teachers Asso- 
ciation a series of principles of ad- 
ministration and supervision in pen- 
manship. Some of these principles 
in outline form, are: 

The penmanship instruction in continua- 
tion school must be administered so that 
(1) cach pupil has an equality of oppor- 
tunity in applying for a job, in holding 
a job, and in advancing on the job; (2) 
each pupil will have a freedom of choice 
as to the best manner of his writing and 
as to choice of letter forms, after efficient 
guidance by teachers; (3) each pupil will 
recognize the obligation of writing legi- 
bly at all times. 

Continuation school instruction in pen- 
mansliip must be so administered that the 
minimum standard for speed and quality 
will be raised. 

Penmanship instruction in continuation 
schools should be so administered that the 
pupil can adjust himself to the varying 
conditions in writing which he will meet 
in business and social life. 

It is the problem of administration to 
furnish classrooms with suitable lighting; 
with seats in which pupils can sit with 
comfort: with good quality paper, pens, 
pencils, and ink; with record cards for 
each pupil to keep an account of his 
with class record cards; 
class graphs; etc. 

Penmanship instruction in continuation 
schools should consider the school needs 
of the pupil, the present vocational needs, 
and the possible future needs in term of 
speed and quality. 

Penmanship instruction should be so 
organized that just as it should contribute 
to the general objectives of education, so 
other subjects will not disintegrate the 
work of the penmanship class. 

In providing penmanship instruction, 
administration will consider the proper 
relationships as to personnel, room equip- 
ment, records, material, textbook, etc. 

Every superintendent, principal, super- 
visor, and teacher should know the pro- 
blems of penmanship instruction from the 
viewpoint of administration, supervision, 
and classroom instruction. 

Based on the results of testing, teachers 
who get exceptional returns should be 
given encouragement and recognition of 
their work. 

Supervision of handwriting is primarily 
concerned with the improvement of hand- 
writing instruction in whatever capacity 
handwriting is used. 

Supervision of handwriting must be 
built upon definite standards of achieve- 


progress ; with 


ment and must keep in mind at all times 
principles of efficiency, of health, and of 
citizenship. 

The supervisor should keep in mind the 
general objectives of education and the 
place of penmanship in the general scheme 
of the school program. 

The function of the handwriting super- 
visor is to diagnose teaching difficulties, 
to measure results, to determine scienti- 
fically the best methods, to help teachers 
improve professionally. 

A good penmanship supervisor is a 
master teacher who can go into any class- 
room and show the teacher how to improve 
his technique, how to use new methods, 
how to apply the laws of learning, and 
how to make good use of new educational 
findings. 

The penmanship supervisor must encour- 
age each teacher to develop as an indi- 
vidual. 

Supervisors must measure their results 
in terms of teacher-growth, as well as in 


John G. Kirk gives his penmanship 
code. 


terms of mass pupil-achievement. 

The penmanship supervisor should rec- 
ognize individual differences of teachers 
in order to obtain good results from all. 

Penmanship supervision must be posi- 
tive and creative, as well as preventive 
or remedial. 

Penmanship supervision should use the 
findings of the psychological laboratory 
and of education experimentation in the 
teaching of the subject. 

Teachers and supervisors should act as 
a group in formulating standards of 
achievement, in designing rating cards for 
teachers, in plans for scoring pupils’ work, 
in organizing courses of study, etc. 

Supervision of penmanship should be 
based on accepted principles of education 
which make for unity of purpose with all 
other subjects and at the same time should 
recognize the need for variation in met- 
hods of teaching. 

Patience is a virtue in the supervision 
of handwriting. Real progress is the re- 
sult of slow growth. 

Good penmanship supervision is the re- 


sult of using the best methods of super- 
vision at the time and in the place best 
suited to existing conditions. 

Each should 
present a definite problem for each sem- 


program of supervision 


ester. 


Problems of the 
Part-Time School 


The principles of administration 
and supervision as applied to com- 


* mercial work in day continuation and 


evening schools were stated in the 
form of a series of questions which 
Morris E. Siegel, director of Evening 
and Continuation Schools, New York 
City, asked his audience at the meet- 
ing of the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association. 

In the midst of discussions as to 
methods, curriculum, supervision, ad- 
ministration, etc., the only real rea- 
son for the existence of schools is 
lost sight of —the learning by the stu- 
dent. The old-time school with its 
simpler organization was not con- 
fused as to this point. There was a 
minimum of administration, of su- 
pervision, and even of teaching, and 
a maximum of learning by the pupil. 

The function of teaching, super- 
vision, administration, is to make 
learning by the student possible 
under the best conditions of time, 
place, surroundings, etc. 

The school is not a place where 
only the student is to learn, but the 
teacher, the supervisor, and the ad- 
ministrator must also assume the at- 
titude of the student and continue to 
learn and to grow. 

If we that A stands for ad- 
ministration, S stands for supervision, T 
stands for teaching, and L stands for 
learning, what is the formula for the 
greatest efficiency in the educational proc- 
ess which goes on in the school? Is it 
A plus S plus T equals L? 

What are the definitions of administra- 
learning, teaching? 
between 


assume 


tion, supervision, 
What are the differences 
of these? 


each 


What is the difference between business 
education in the full-time school, like the 
junior and senior high school, and the 
part-time schools, like 
evening? Are the first 
school giving general, educational and vo- 
cational preparatory values, and the sec- 
ond two types giving specific vocational 
training ? 

Are the students in the part-time school 
(continuation and evening) to be treated 
differently because they are older? Is 
there a_ difference between the 
adolescent psychology of the junior and 
senior high school pupil and the later 
adolescent and adult spychology of the 
continuation and evening school student? 


continuation and 


two types of 


early 
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Does the fact that these students stay 
a comparatively short time in the continu- 
ation and evening school require a differ- 
ent type of supervision and administra- 
tion than the other groups? 

Does the fact that the part-time student 
who is employed perhaps in the commer- 
cial pursuits require a different type of 
curriculum from the pupil in the junior 
and senior high school? 


Elements of supervision 


Is there a need for a different type of 
teacher training program for each of the 
two types of schools? Should the build- 
ing and other physical facilities be differ- 
entiated ? 

Is there need of a closer contact with 
business ? 

Should the standards of achievement be 
taken from the world of business or the 
work of the school? 

How can supervision and administra- 
iion recognize the individual needs? 

Can the teacher teach or the supervisor 
supervise what he does not know? 

Is there any place for cultural values in 
the field of commercial work in the eve- 
ning and continuation school? 

Only supervision 


stressed. 


recently has been 


Supervisors have not been 
trained in newer technique supervision, and 
leadership is mainly through conferences, 
both individual and general, but usually 
the leader is burdened with administrative 
and organization details. 

Organization of continuation 
business education depends on the type of 
work the young people are employed in, 
and the courses may be either exploratory 
or extension training. 

Mr. Siegel then mentions some un- 
derlying principles of the evening 
high school commercial course: 

a. No pupil should be admitted with- 

out showing the necessary educational 


school 


background. 

Pupils should concentrate on fewer 
subjects unless he is taking a gen- 
eral course with commercial electives. 
The student should be 
urged to prepare to do his work for 


younger 


a period of from two to five years, 
corresponding to the day high school 
course. 
Older 
given 


pupil. should of course be 
short unit courses but should 
be urged to take many of these 
units. 

In addition to courses which are es- 
tablished at the initiative of the prin- 
cipal and also those requested by 
students, a third type of course 
should be tried out experimentally. 
Contacts with employers are essential. 
Intelligent sifting of students at the 
time of registration and recommend- 
ing the proper courses will save not 
only the time of the student but may 
prevent him from dropping out. 


Supervision of commercial teachers 


should be provided because many of 
the teachers are not employed in the 
day schools and, furthermore, many 
who come from the day schools do 
not adjust themselves properly to 
the differentiated demands of the 
evening school student. 

The curriculum should be carefully 
worked out by committees of teach- 
ers and then followed up to see that 
it is actually being taught. 

The supervisor of commercial edu- 
cation must have frequent confer- 
ences with heads of the commercial 
department in the evening schools 
to check up on their supervision of 
teachers and to see that the teach- 
er’s preparation for the night’s work 
is ample. 


Lloyd L. Jones speaks to Ohio Com- 
mercial Teachers. 


k. The fact should not be lost sight of 
that supervision is a co-operative en- 
terprise on the part of all concerned. 


Two Ohio Meetings 


PRIL 4 was a busy day at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, where two con- 


ferences were in session. It was the 
occasion of the tenth annual Ohio 
State Education Conference at the 
University of Ohio, and the second 
annual meeting of the Ohio Commer- 
cial Teachers’ Association. Irving 
R. Garbutt, director of commercial 
education, Cincinnati, presided at the 
Ohio University conference during 
the business education sessions and 
Lloyd L. Jones of the Gregg Pub- 
lishing Co., led the discussion with 
the Ohio Commercial Teachers in 
the afternoon of the same day. Vir- 
tually the same audiences were pres- 
ent at each meeting. 

The University conferences took 
up one by one the subjects taught as 
a part of commercial education in 
Ohio and discussed them from the 
general standpoint of how each 


reaches the individual. 

At the commercial teachers’ asso. 
ciation meeting four seperate topics 
were placed before the members: 
“Objectives and Considerations jp 
Commercial Education in the Junior 
High School, the Senior High School, 
the Private School, and the College”: 
“Tests and Measurements”; “Direc. 
torships and Supervisorships in the 
Field of Commercial Education”, ang 
the “International Conference a 
Geneva”. 

These meetings were iollowed by 
addresses in the evening at the Chit. 
tenden Hotel by Herbert P. Sheets, 
managing director, National Retail 
Hardware Association, and Irving 
R. Garbutt. 

Most of Mr. Sheets’ address ap- 
pears elsewhere in this issue. The 
addresses of Sidney Schiff, of the 
John Hay High School, Cleveland: 
William L. Moore, principal of the 
John Hay High School; F. L. Dyke, 
of the Dyke School of Commerce: 
?aul A. Carlson, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Whitewater, Wisc.: Miss Mary 
Burnette, of . the Hughes — High 
School, Cincinnati; J. W. Smith, of 
the Libbey High School. Toledo, 
Ohio: C. L. McKillip. principal, 
Tiffin Business University ; and Dale 
M. Zeller, of the Western Hills High 
School, Cincinnati, will appear next 
month in abstract form. 

In these papers are some valuable 
contributions to the teaching of each 
subject in the business curriculum in 
secondary schools. 


Recent Changes 


a“ reciting the various 
studies, surveys and pieces of 
research on the changing commercial 
curriculum, J. G. Tillery, instructor 
in bookkeeping, Commercial High 
School, Atlanta, Ga.. gave the fol- 
lowing conclusions on ‘Recent 
Changes in Business Education’ in 
his talk before the Georgia State 
Teachers’ Association. 

“The enrolment in the commercial 
courses seems to have reached _ its 
maximum. School officials now re- 
alize that all pupils who cannot learn 
academic subjects should not be put 
in the commercial department. 

“While enrolment will likely de- 
crease, the quality of work done by 
commercial teachers will improve. 
The present objectives of commer- 
cial education are to train pupils for 
a vocation, to give general informa- 
tion, and to prepare for minor execu- 
tive positions. Everyone must know 
something of business, even if it is 
only the ordinary routine transac- 
tions with a bank. Pupils who have 
no aptitude for commercial work 
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should choose work for which they 
are better suited. 

“Every high school of commerce 
should have at least three courses of 
study. These may be a bookkeeping 
course, stenographic course, and 
salesmanship course. More people 
are engaged in selling than in either 
bookkeeping or stenography. So 
these three courses will furnish a 
chance for pupils to better adjust 
themselves in school. English and 
health education should be basic sub- 
jects for a curriculum; then general 
subjects including business subjects ; 
and a special subject like bookkeep- 
ing, shorthand and salesmanship. I 
hope that someone interested in com- 
mercial education will make a survey 
of his school territory, like Altanta, 
Ga., and see what business demands 
of its high schools.” 


Harrison on Placement 


66 HE old method of hiring all 

sorts of people and trying 
them out on jobs, keeping them it 
they make good and discharging them 
if they don’t, is too costly a propo- 
sition these days to be in accordance 
with modern business efficiency,” said 
Clark E. Harrison, manager of the 
Draughon School of Commerce, At- 
lanta, Ga., in speaking at the Geor- 
gia State Teachers’ Association meet- 
ing at Macon last month. 

“On the other hand, even if the 
person has been thoroughly quali- 
fied for a certain ‘type of position, 
it is impossible, because of the many 
complications involved, for him to 
be able to make the contact with the 
job. So the placement department 
head acts as the jobber between the 
business school product and the mar- 
ket.” 

Mr. Harrison would recommend 
that a definite rating be given each 
graduate before the placement man- 
ager attempts to find him a job. The 
kind and type of position would then 
govern the selection of students and 
the students in turn would be placed 
according to their ratings. This can 
help to avoid disappointments to em- 
ployers and graduates alike. 

The function of a placement or 
personnel service as a distinct and 
separate department, in Mr. Harri- 
son’s opinion, calls for specialized 
service. In order to render this serv- 
ice most efficiently he would recom- 
mend that a placement department 
consider first the “human equation.” 
He would link up the development of 
effective personnel work with the 
classroom subject, “Sales Personal- 
Ity.” 

_ “In the first place ‘sales personal- 
ity’ is essential to all young people 


who are qualifying 
themselves to offer 
their services to the em- 
ploying public. With- 
out reference to tech- 
nique or manner of 
teaching this subject | 
should like to bring 
your attention to a sec- 
ond and very important 
service which can be 
rendered through this 
department. 

“The sales personal- 
ity class should be 
dovetailed into the 
work of the placement 
department. — Officers 
should be elected in the class. The 
class should be divided into groups 
with a captain in charge of each 
group; and these group captains, un- 
der the supervision of the class off- 
cers and working together with the 
sales personality instructor and the 
placement department head, should 
direct the respective groups under the 
leadership of the captain in canvass- 
ing the local offices, seeking infor- 
mation concerning the matter of em- 
ployment. 

“Each member of the class should 
be taught a brief presentation con- 
cerning the school program and the 
placement department service, and 
this be presented to the business men 
through conservation by the group 
captain. The group captain should 
seek definite information. These 
calls should be followed up by the 
placement department head, by per- 
sonal interviews where the informa- 
tion warrants. ; 

“It is easy to get the cooperation 
of business men in this matter be- 
cause the effectiveness of the employ- 
ees, through the impression they 
make and the high class service they 


_ render, will have a tremendous in- 


fluence upon the good will of cus- 
tomers or clients. 

“The business of making contacts 
and really finding out about openings 
in different firms is one that demands 
constant attention. This can be ac- 
complished indirectly by the school’s 
active part in civic organization. It 
can be accomplished directly by daily 
newspaper or other media, letters, 
circulars, and personal calls. You 
cannot expect the public to know 
about a commodity you are putting 
on the market unless you tell them 
about it. So the business man will 
not know about the product of busi- 
ness schools unless he is told.” 


gr 
ae 


Paul Moser spoke at 
the Stenotype meeting. 


Stenotype 
Teaching 
RINCIPALS, 


teachers and oth- 
ers to the number of 
about 100 persons, all 
interested in the teach- 
ing of machine short- 
hand, found an _ occa- 
sion to breakfast to- 
gether during the 
Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association 
Convention at the Ho- 
tel Pennsylvania. They 
were each concerned 
with the program for teaching Sten- 
otypy and how it can be most effec- 
tively handled. The breakfast was 
converted into a round table of dis- 
cussion. 

Among the executives who spoke 
was Lawrence Estey, of the Mer- 
chants and Bankers School. New 
York City. He gave an outline on 
the equipment of a Stenotype de- 
partment. Paul Moser, of the Moser 
School and president of the Na- 
tional Commercial Teachers’ Federa- 
tion, described the place of the Steno- 
type in business, his anticipations 
of the future and the things that in 
his opinion will bring about success 
in the teaching of this farm of short- 
hand, 

Classroom teachers also gave their 
views on getting results from the 
teaching program and it was sug- 
gested that a speed of 150 words a 
minute be held as standard with all 
graduates who accomplish their skill 
on this machine. The importance of 
keeping in touch with Stenotype stu- 
dents after they leave the school was 
another subject that came in for dis- 
cussion. 

The event was arranged under the 
direction of B. H. Horne, eastern 
representative of La Salle Extension 
University. 


Testimonial Dinner 


Charles W. D. Coffin has been with 
the American Book Company, 27 
years. It is seldom that a living man 
has such a glowing tribute paid him 
as was showered upon this man at 
the Eastern Commercial Teachers’ 
Association Convention on April 18 
in the ballroom of the Hotel Penn- 
sylvania by more than 300 members 
of the association and bhookmen in 
the teaching field. 

Dr. Edward J. McNamara pre- 
sided over the dinner in conjunction 
with Dr. Calvin O. Althouse, direc- 
tor of the School of Commerce in 

(Continued on page 56) 





“Our Clerical Mills” 


A discussion contributed to the magazine, “‘School and Society,” 
by H. G. Shields, School of Commerce, University of Chicago 


NE of the many depressed in- 

dustries in the United States 
is the business college. Business col- 
leges recently have shown a decline 
in absolute enrolment and a. still 
greater relative decline when com- 
pared to other institutions which of- 
fer business training. 

The following students were en- 
rolled in business colleges during the 
years indicated: 1900—91,549; 1905 
—146,068; 1910—134,778; 1915— 
183,286 ; 1920—336,032 ; 1925—188,- 
363. This decline in the business col- 
lege enrolment probably is due to a 
shift of the type of education offered 
in these private institutions to other 
agencies of commercial education. 
The decline has been due not to any 
inherent defect in business college 
education, but rather to competition 
introduced by public education. 

Business college education has al- 
ways been characterized by the con- 
centration of attention upon the tech- 
nical subjects such as_ shorthand, 
typewriting and bookkeeping. The 
course typically has in no way been 
connected with real economic rela- 
tionships, or what might be called 
business education. The objective of 
such education has usually been nar- 
rowly vocational and definitely cleri- 
cal. 

However, with the decline of the 
business college, the clerical nature of 
business education relives in the com- 
mercial department of the modern 
high school. The commercial depart- 
ment of the high school has borrowed 
not alone the technical subjects of the 
business college, but the very spirit 
and essence of it. It aims to make 
technicians rather than thinking peo- 
ple. That the commercial depart- 
ment of the high school carries on the 
business college spirit is reflected by 
the certain precision with which the 
work is done and a dogmatic, me- 
chanical way of doing things that was 
characteristic of the now declining 
business college. 


In many cases, this heavy demand 
for business education on the lower 
levels of public education has been 
the result of pressure of parents upon 
school superintendents for the educa- 
tion of their sons and daughters 
which would be lucrative, soft-hand- 
ed and white-collared. The typical 
public-school superintendent respond- 
ed to this pressure and set up in 
competition with the business college 
a conmercial department of the high 
school offering precisely the same 
things and taught in the same spirit. 
In many cases this type of education, 
subsidized by public funds, has elimi- 
nated the business college. Without 
question, the decadence of the busi- 
ness college is the result of this heavy 
competition of public secondary com- 
mercial education. At any rate, the 
commercial department of the high 
school is virtually “the modern busi- 
ness college.” 


Mass production 


A large proportion of secondary 
school students are enrolled in one 
or more commercial subjects. Some 
of the latest reports indicate that in 
large cities from 33 to 60 per cent. 
of the students of secondary schools 
enroll for this type of work. A total 
of 900,000 is enrolled in secondary 
school commercial subjects. Even in 
small rural communities rather large 
proportions of high-school students 
take commercial courses. Small-town 
high schools with enrolments of two 
hundred or less frequently offer 
shorthand and typewriting. It is to 
be repeated here that what is labeled 
commercial education in the high 
school is necessarily clerical educa- 
tion, and not economic education in 
any real sense. 

The forces behind this, of course, 
have been many. As in any field, 
there are many vested interests, and 
in commercial education these inter- 
ests have prevented its changing from 





this routine clerical technical type of 
thing to an economic education which 
would really orient the secondary 
school student in the realities of busi- 
ness life. Among these vested inter- 
ests are the book publishing com- 
panies, the typewriter and office ap- 
pliance manufacturers and even sec- 
ondary school commercial teachers 
themselves. Inertia here as elsewhere, 
of course, retards needed chanves, 
but there are certain obvious obstacles 
to real change in the nature of this 
important division of secondary edu- 
cation. 

Illustrative of the influence oi book 
publishers upon secondary commer- 
cial education is the case of the na- 
ture of professional meetings of pub- 
lic commercial teachers. Unlike 
other forms of education on 
either the secondary or higher 
levels, the very professional growth 
of commercial teachers is lim- 
ited because the publishers — of 
high-school commercial texts them- 
selves subsidize speakers at the vari- 
ous educational association meetings. 
A good many commercial teacher 
meetings virtually amount to high- 
grade salesmanship on the part of the 
author of some text, or at least as the 
representative of some book publish- 
ing company. Typewriter companies, 
too, frequently contribute their lead- 
ing demonstrator in the form of the 
world’s champion professional typist. 
thus making commercial teachers con- 
scious of the superiority of some par- 
ticular typewriter. Recently the lead- 
ing association of commercial teach- 
ers of the Atlantic coast, the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association, 
sent its announcements out through 
the courtesy of a large publisher 
of commercial texts. State con- 
tests are conducted in typewrit- 
ing, shorthand, bookkeeping and 
a few other fields, and typewriter 
companies together with the group 
of commercial teachers are frequently 

(Continued on page 42) 
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eply to Professor Shields 


By Dr. Paul S. Lomax, Editor-in-Chief 


Professor of Commercial Education, New York University, New York, N. Y. 


He writer is in agreement with 
T the apparent viewpoint of Pro- 
fessor Shields, expressed in his arti- 
cle. “Our Clerical Mills,” that the 
emphasis of secondary business edu- 
cation should tend to be less and less 
clerical technical 
type” and more and more of the so- 
cial-luisiness_ type that deals with 
“real economic relationships.” 

However, the problem is not that 
of the one type to the exclusion of 
the other, but rather a proper bal- 
ance of the two types, since a great 
majority of the workers in commer- 
cial employments are certain to con- 
tinue to be clerical workers and hence 
workers who must be able to per- 
form clerical duties, and yet work- 
ers who tend to have a practical un- 
dersianding and appreciation of the 
economic significance of their duties. 

These workers are certain to be 
educated more and more in our pub- 
lic secondary schools—and educated 
hoth in general life efficiency and oc- 
cupational — efficiency — because _ the 
whole population of our country of 
secondary school ages, and hence 
representative of all mental, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions of 
American life, is certain to be edu- 
cated more and more in our public 
secondary schools. 

In 1928, fifty percent of all chil- 
dren of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18 were 
in these schools, as compared with 
forty percent in 1923. This expan- 
sion of the enrollment is many times 
that of the population of the country 
as a whole. “More pupils were en- 
rolled in high schools in each of the 
following states in 1925 than in the 
whole nation in 1880: California, 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Massachu- 
setts, Michigan, New York, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, and Wiscon- 
sin.” 

Professor Counts, in his study of 
the selective character of the sec- 
ondary-school population, naturally 
found that commercial pupils tend to 
come from families of a lower wage- 
earning level simply because high 
schools themselves, on the one hand, 
have a rapidly increasing enrollment 
of just such pupils and, on the other 
hand, in most cases, these schools 
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have only vocational commercial 
courses to offer the pupils. 

The writer agrees with Mr. 
Shields that it is these children of 
the lower-paid workers “who most 
need economic enlightenment,” and 
yet it must also be granted that it is 
just such children who likewise most 
need vocational commercial work of 
a “routine clerical technical type.” 
Again, the writer wishes to empha- 
size that both clerical and economic 
types of business education are 
needed in proper balance and not one 
to the exclusion of the other. 

The writer wishes to take excep- 
tion to a number of statements that 
appear in the article. 

In the first place, the article im- 
plies that all so-called business col- 
leges are mere “clerical mills.” This 
is a sweeping generalization that is 
not warranted by the facts. The bet- 
ter business colleges of this country 





are increasingly enlarging their cur 
ricula to include subjects of the so- 
cial-economic type. Furthermore, 
the statistics that are given in the 
article show a decline from 1920 to 
1925 but not from 1915 to 1925. 
even more to the point, we do not 
have and never have had anything 
like complete statistics of all private 
business colleges. For each of the 
years for which statistics are given, 
a different number of schools was 
involved. 

In the second place, the author of 
the article takes an extreme and an 
untenable position when he charges 
that “The commercial department of 
the modern high school aims to make 
technicians rather than thinking peo- 
ple.” 

It should certainly seem that a 
capable technician, whether he is a 
stenographer, a surgeon, or what not, 
should be first of all, a thinking in 
dividual. Anybody who is at all fa- 
muliar with current developments ii 
commercial educational theory and 
practice would know that there is a 
decided trend in the direction of an 
emphasis on social-business subjects, 
as well as on clerical business sub- 
jects, in the commercial curricula of 
our public secondary schools and 
even of our better-type private busi 
ness colleges. 


Limited by what? 


The author of the article also con- 
tenls that “Unlike other forms of 
education on either the secondary or 
higher levels, the very professional 
growth of commercial teachers is 
limited” by undue influence of pub- 
lishers of commercial — textbooks. 
Specifically, he states that the East- 
ern Commercial Teachers’ Associa- 
tion recently sent out its announce- 
ment of the 1930 convention of April 
17-19 “through the courtesy of a 
large publisher of commercial texts.” 

It is certainly wonderful thinking 
on the part of anyone to reason that 
since this particular Association 
made use of an addressing machine 
of a large publishing company in 
sending program announcements: to 
15,000 persons, the Association must 
consequently be under the implied 
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Herbert P. Sheets on Arithmetic 


(Continued from page ‘16) 


“When I was a lad, going to 
school in Virginia,” he said, 
“our arithmetics contained such 
problems as these: 

“If a merchant buys flour at 
$4.00 a barrel and sells it at 
$5.00, how much profit does he 
make?’ (Answer $1.) 

“If a boy buys a pig for 
$2.00, keeps it for six months 
and sells it for $7.00, how much 
profit does he make?’ (Answer 
$5.) 

“In each case the entire dif- 
ference between purchase and 
selling prices was called profit. 
No thought was given to the cost 
of handling and selling the flour, 
or the care and feeding of the 
pig.” 

The letter then explained how cer- 
tain of these dwarfed theories were 
still being published in arithmetic 
textbooks and that his association 
would be glad to cooperate with 
schools and publishers in a revision 
of arithmetic textbook material. 

It was this work, and Mr. Sheets’ 
interest in it that led him to speak 
again before those educators assem- 
bled at the second annual meeting of 
the Ohio Commercial Teachers’ As- 
sociation in Columbus, Ohio, last 
month. There he told the story of 
arithmetic revision in this fashion: 

“You may remember that not so 
long after the close of the World 
War there was a good deal of propa- 
ganda going over the country about 
the failure of retail merchants to 
lower prices, and the enormous prof- 
its they were supposed to be heaping 
up. 


Misinformation 


“The extensive survey made by the 
Jomt Commission of Agricultural 
Inquiry found that no class of re- 
tailers had made exorbitant profits 
during even the most hectic years of 
high prices, and that there was little 
or no basis for the propaganda often 
voiced rather vociferously by men in 
high governmental places and certain 
types of business writers. 

“Officials of our organization be- 
gan to think in terms of causes, and 
asked themselves why the general 
public seemed to have such an erron- 
eous attitude concerning business 
profits. They could understand why 
suspicion was cast principally upon 
the retailer since he is the only dis- 
tributive factor with whom the con- 
sumer has intimate contact, and the 


consumer knows little about the in- 
tricate processes of distribution clear 


through 


from the manufacturer’s 





MERCHANDISE PROBLEMS 


Suggested By 


National Retail Hardware 
Association 


During the year a dealer sold 
for $37,500 merchandise, which 
cost him $28,125. How much 
margin did he make? This 
was what percent of the sell- 
ing price? 

His expenses for the year 
were: salaries, $4500; supplies, 
postage $187.50; advertising, 
$575; heat, light and water, 
$2C0; delivery, $425; collections, 
$2745; rent, $900; insurance and 
taxes, $450; miscellaneous ex- 
penses, $500. How much did 
his expenses total for the 
year? They were what per- 
cent of the sales? 

How much was his profit for 
the year? This was what 
percent of his sales? 

At the close of the year his 
stock inventoried $11,000. He 
had store fixtures valued at 
$1750; and a truck at $550. 
Accounts and notes owed him 
amcunted to $4500. He owed 
wholesalers and manufactur- 
ers $3500. How much did he 
have invested in the business? 
His year’s profit was what 
percent of this investment? 


SOLUTIONS TO MERCHAN- 


o2 


DISING PROBLEMS 
Suggested By 


National Retail Hardware 
Association 


$37,500 minus $28,125 equals 
$9375, his margin. $9375 di- 
vided by $37,500 equals 25%, 
his percentage of margin. 
Adding the various items gives 
a total expense of $8012.50. 
$8012.50 divided by $37,500 
gives 21.1%, his percentage of 
expense. 

His margin $9375 minus 
$8012.50, his expenses leaves 
$1362.50, his profit. $1352.50 
divided by $37,500 gives 3.6%, 
his percentage of profit on 
sales. 


Adding 

Average stock ....... $11,000 

URUUOR cnc ec swcdces 1,750 

oO a cee 550 

Accounts Receivable .. 4,500 
MN ee aye ook 17,800 


Subtracting from this amount 
the $3,500, owed wholesalers 
and manufacturers, leaves $14,- 
300, the total investment. 

His profit $1362.50 divided by 
$14,300 gives 9.5+%, his per- 
centage of profit on invest- 
ment. 
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warehouse to the final. 

This query finally led to the con- 
clusion that possibly much of the 
public’s misapprehension — had _ its 
genesis in the early education of most 
of us in respect to business. It was 
recalled that in the old days, at least, 
practically all of the arithmetic’s ex- 
amples relating to retailing consid- 
ered as profit the entire difference he- 
tween the merchant's cost and selling 
prices. Little or no consideration 
was given to operating costs or the 
factors from which such costs arose. 

This theory was then taken up 
with presidents of colleges, state su- 
perintendents of education and oth- 
ers. Most of them agreed with the 
conclusions, and indicated that the 
terminology in current books had not 
been greatly changed from the books 
of the past. They indicated, how- 
ever, that a solution of the problem 
rested largely with authors and pub- 
lishers. 

Our next step was to assemble as 
many of the arithmetics in current 
use as we could. It was a consider- 
able task, but eventually we had more 
than a hundred arithmetics. These 
were all carefully read and every ob- 
jectionable example or definition 
noted. 

Ninety-six arithmetics out of 110 
examined were found faulty in that 
examples or definitions — 

(a) called difference between cost and 

selling price “profit? or “gross profit” ; 

(b) figured profit on cost rather than 

on selling price; 

(c) gave little consideration to operat- 

ing expenses and the effect of such 

costs upon the prices necessarily 
charged customers; 

(d) usually so stated examples that 

the resulting “profits” were impossibly 

large in comparison with actual busi- 
hess experience, 

The constructiveness of our work 
appealed quite generally to publish- 
ers, and in the time that has since 
elapsed the majority of those bring- 
ing out either new arithmetics or new 
editions, have incorporated revisions 
in the form suggested by us. 

We consider it particularly impor- 
tant that students be given a correct 
understanding of mark-up, margin, 
expense and profit, and why the last 
three must be percentaged on sales, 
while mark-up is percentaged on cost. 


Some ideas on education 
THE JOURNAL or Business Epu- 
CATION asked Mr. Sheets to give its 


readers some of his views on general 
(Continued on page 50) 
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Advanced Bookkeeping—Junior Expert Accounting 


“I am nothing short of amazed at the perfection of detail in which you have submitted for self explanation by the student, 
every item he can question. 

‘tHe does not need to voice his query, the answer is right there just as he is about to open his mouth, why? he sees and 
does not have to ask. 

“Your plan of having the student discover the answer for himself, in your careful explanatory layout, just before he is 
driven to ask for help, is magnificent in its psychology. 

“You have a remarkable teacher-gift, that of imparting while the student himself has the joy of seeming to have worked 
it out by his own brain power from something he was already conscious of, but, had not given expression to. This makes 
study a delight and assures success.” F.N.D. C.P.A. No. 114 New York. 
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Three new books for the business course 
in secondary schools, special schools, and 
junior colleges — 


‘Tt seems to function with life” 
say the students who have used 


BUSINESS COMMUNICATION 


By Carl L. Altmaier 


TEXT which offers complete instruction in the 

customs, art, and mechanism of business com- 
munication, from the inter-office note to international 
radio communication. A _ practical feature of. this 
book is the contribution of material from the files of 
nationally-known business organizations to show how 
they conduct business. Ample material is furnished 
for practice and discussion. 


Price $1.80 





“The present changes bring it close to perfection” 


PROGRESSIVE TYPEWRITING 


+ Revised Edition 


By Harry F. Admire 


HE new typewriting manual retains the chief 

merits of the first edition, strengthened and im- 
proved as the result of scientific tests with students’ 
work, and suggestions received from interested teach- 
ers. Correlation of good English with typewriting is 
one of the striking features of the revision. 


Price $1.80 





It explains money—it shows money at work— 


OUR FINANCIAL SYSTEM 


By Albert S. Keister 


i this introductory text our monetary system is ex- 
plained from its simple beginnings up through the 
involved transactions of the present day. The func- 
tional uses of money are emphasized in the clear dis- 
cussions of financial instruments, and investment 
houses and their services. The material is simply pre- 
sented, interesting and readable. Questions for dis- 
cussion follow each chapter. 


Price $2.40 
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Brush cleans all dirt, ink and paper out of 
the typewriter type. No ink stained hands 
—no bother. Dries immediately —leaves 
no trace on type or paper. Won’t stain 
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Also Cleans 


—Rubber Stamps— Numbering 
Machines—Stencils. Order San- 
ford’s Solvene fromyourstationer. 


SANFORD MFG. CO. 
Chieago New York 
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day use. 

Stocked—and featured—by deal- 
ers who realize that they are of- 
fering an appreciated _ service 
whenever they recommend to 
their customers this remarkable 


ink which imparts protection and 
distinction to all writing. 


Send for sample, price list and literature. 


CHAS. M. HIGGINS & CO., Inc. 
271 Ninth St. Brooklyn, N.Y. 
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ools for Teacher Improvement 


By Ernest A. Zelliot 


Chairman, Business Department, Roosevelt High School, Des Moines, Iowa 


a“ the first part of this article Mr. Zelliot, 
whose views are based on first hand know- 
ledge of his subject, discussed the various 
means by which a teacher in service could 
progress through the aid of supervision, for- 
mal study, personal reading and _ practical 
business experience. 


Part II 


N relating the numerous ways by 

which teachers in service may 
continually refresh themselves | 
should not want to leave out the 
maintenance of business contacts. 
Business teachers are sometimes cri- 
ticized for being impractical and 
aloof, often justifiably so, particu- 
larly where their training has been 
entirely academic in character. 

Increased recognition of the value 
of business experience to commercial 
teaching is indicated by the provision 
made for it in some of the teacher- 
training courses and in the business 
experience requirements made in a 
few of the rating schemes for com- 
mercial teacher salaries. The amount 
of business experience to be credited, 
however, should be based upon the 
kind of experience received rather 
than only in terms of time served. 
Three months in a position where 
the teacher has opportunity to make 
broad and important contacts could 
easily be worth much more than two 
years in some narrow clerical or 
other minor position. 

Some teachers secure business ex- 
perience by accepting full-time work 
while on leave of absence or between 
one position and another. Part-time 
employment alternated with teaching, 
perhaps on a half-day schedule for 
each task, is also possible. More of- 
ten teachers spend the summer 
months in some form of business or 
office work, most likely as a substi- 
tute for some regular employee who 
is on vacation. Canvassing or other 
forms of outdoor selling on commis- 
sion are invariably obtainable but the 
value of such experience in commer- 
cial teaching is limited. 


After school hours, Saturdays and 
holiday periods may also be utilized 
to gain desired experience. Those 
interested in retail selling, particu- 
larly, can often find places on Sat- 
urdays and during the major holi- 
days. Piece-time work in secretarial, 
accounting, and stenographic lines 
may be obtained for evenings, but 
care needs to be taken that such work 
is representative of actual business 
conditions and that the extended 
hours are not over-taxing. 

It is not always easy for the 
teacher to get practical experience, 
for business houses often hesitate to 
initiate workers for a short period of 
employment when the service ren- 
dered may be worth very little to 
them. When teachers are accepted 
too many times they are assigned rou- 
tine clerical work without much edu- 
cational value because it is the only 
form of work in which those unfa- 
miliar with the particular business 
can earn what is paid them. 

Many times the better plan would 
be to arrange with the desired type of 
business firms for the entrance of 
teachers seeking experience on a 
non-remunerative basis for a few 
weeks or months. In order to 


do this, the interest and co-operation 
of progressive business executives 
must be enlisted and the plan and 
purpose frankly and definitely un- 
derstood so the teacher will be su- 
pervised and rotated in assignments 
that will be most valuable for her 
particular needs. 

In return, the teacher must endea- 
vor to render every service possible, 
observe strict business hours, and 
treat all relationships with the ut- 
most confidence. Such highly desir- 
able business experience would be 
less expensive than college work to 
the teacher and, within reasonable 
limits, it should be credited by school 
boards and superintendents toward 
commercial teacher ratings as being 
of equal value. Directors of com- 
mercial education or other school ad- 
iministrators can aid materially in ar- 
ranging an effective program that will 
secure business experience for teach- 
ers. The one danger is that schools 
will sometimes lose good teachers be- 


Mr. Zelliot finds that both teacher and 
school constantly expand. 
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cause firms may out-bid for them in 
order to retain their services. 


Remain friends with business 


Continuing previous contacts with 
business supplements business expe- 
rience and keeps teachers in touch 
with changing conditions and devel- 
opments that the students they train 
will have to meet. As a leader in 
business education the teacher with- 
out an intimate acquaintance with 
the trends of business will be no 
more effective than the hunting guide 
who has never had previous experi- 
ence in the woods, 

Moreover, commercial — teachers 
must take the initiative in seeking 
business contacts. Business men will 
usually be found to respond eagerly 
and this need not require an exces- 
sive amount of time. 

To suggest certain definite means 
by which these contacts may be made 
and kept should be helpful. 

Teachers may carry memberships 
in one or more of the progressive 
business clubs in the community, es- 
pecially those whose objectives are 
in sympathy with the subjects taught 
and the type of training the teacher 
is most concerned with. Advertis- 
ing clubs, employment managers’ as- 
sociations, retail merchants’ bureaus, 
and chambers of commerce are some 
of the most typical. School sched- 
ules as arranged are not always flex- 
ible enough to permit attendance at 
the usual mid-day or luncheon meet- 
ings of such organizations, but it is 
possible for administrators to make 
some provision if the teacher can 
show how her work will be made 
more effective by such contacts. 

A teacher can make special studies 
in business. 

The bookkeeping teacher who ana- 
lyzes the methods used and the type 
of workers employed in the account- 
ing departments of representative 
firms is not so likely to remain the 
stereotyped textbook teacher. The 
stenographic teacher or the filing in- 
structor who has made similar stud- 
ies of office work in these respective 
fields can conduct the work toward 
the objectives more effectively by 
having this background. In fact, 
studies of this sort can frequently be 
more valuable as teaching aids than 
much of the routine teacher-employ- 
ment in business that sometimes 
passes for practical experience. 

Where there is no administrative 
leadership to help in the planning, 
business studies can be made by the 
teacher independently. Most pro- 
gressive business men are much in- 
terested in the work of the schools 





and if tactfully and intelligently ap- 
proached with regard to plans and 
purposes, they will usually co-oper- 
ate most heartily in giving the teacher 
access to informational sources that 
will be useful in his work. 

Other types of surveys, job analy- 
ses, and studies, perhaps more exten- 
sive and intensive in character, can be 
undertaken to enable the teacher to 
better understand business needs and 
conditions and at the same time bring 
business men and teachers together 
in a way that will be mutually bene- 
ficial. The making of business con- 
tacts may well be one of the pur- 
poses in promoting surveys or other 
studies. 

Business men may be brought to 
the schools for talks or demonstra- 
tions that are pertinent to the work 
in hand or that will supplement the 
work of the teacher. To obtain sat- 
isfactory results, the speakers must 
be carefully chosen with regard the 
topic to be presented and to their 
ability to apply teaching principles in 
that presentation. 

3usiness concerns at times may be 
visited by groups of teachers, or by 
students with their teachers for the 
purj uses of study and observation. 
Properly selected and planned, such 
trips can be made of value to both 
teachers and pupils, if not carried on 
promiscuously. 

Insofar as it may be done without 
interfering with set policies or with 
classroom results, teachers should be 
encouraged to try new methods and 
materials, or rearrange those already 
in use. Teacher interest and initia- 
tive can thus be stimulated, worth- 
while methods may be developed, or 
current practices may be more confi- 
dently accepted. No great variation 
in established methods should be at- 
tempted without the consent of the 
director of commercial education or 
of the principal in charge. 

Research work can be of value 
in getting new understandings and in 
increasing teacher interest, but ex- 
cept where there is special ability or 
trained leadership teachers will ordi- 
narily not have the technique nor the 
time to do intensive research work 
beyond that previously suggested in 
other paragraphs. 


The interchange of ideas 


Properly organized and conducted 
conferences, committees, and other 
group meetings of teachers can con- 
tribute richly to the improvement of 
commercial teaching, particularly in 
the establishment of general policies 
and in the consideration of features 
that are of interest to the majority. 


The frequency of meetings mus 
depend upon the matters that need 
attention; they must not be called too 
often or they are likely to become 
routine affairs more or less perfune- 
tory in character. While there should 
be ample opportunity for discussion 
and expression of viewpoint, there 
must be definite guidance and _pro- 
cedure if an undue waste of time is 
to be avoided. 

Where there is a director of com- 
mercial education or a departmental 
head, one of his responsibilities— 
and one of his opportunities—wi!l he 
the general direction of teachers’ 
conferences and meetings. 

These conferences usually fall into 
several distinct types. There are the 
general meetings for all the commer- 
cial teachers in the system. Meet- 
ings may be called for the heads of 
departments. There can be depart- 
mental meetings, and course of study 
or subject syllabi committees. There 
are also reading circles and demon- 
stration classes. [Each has a distine- 
tive purpose. 


The personal medium 


The general meetings for all com- 
mercial teachers in the system may be 
utilized for instructions and an- 
nouncements which cannot be com- 
municated as well by bulletin. A 
more important function will be to 
consider general plans and_ policies, 
to promote staff morale, and to ac- 
quaint teachers with the whole pro- 
gram of commercial education and 
the relationships of teachers and <e- 
partments toward it. Talks by school 
administrators, reports and reviews 
by teachers, debates, outside speakers 
and demonstrations are types of fea- 
tures that may be included in the 
program for these general meetings. 

In a large school system, the heads 
of commercial departments usually 
serve as an advisory cabinet for the 
consideration of major issues or 
needs as they arise. They are sub- 
ject to the call of the director of 
commercial education. 

So far as is practical, stenographic, 
accounting, retail selling, evening 
school, continuation school, or other 
teachers within any of the sub-divi- 
sions of commercial education may 
at times be profitably called together 
for discussions of their particular 
problems on much the same basis as 
suggested for general — teachers’ 
meetings. 

In the conduct of commercial edu- 
cation courses, no factor is more im- 
portant than that each phase of the 
work have its definitely stated aims 
and objectives with methods and pro- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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Here is interesting and ef- 
fective instruction in the 
writing of successful letters 
on business and personal 
affairs. Typical chapters: 
Letters About Buying 
Goods, Your Personal Let- 
ters, Letters That Sell 
Merchandise and __ Ideas, 
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173 pages. Illustrated. 
Cloth bound. 


List price, $1.30. 
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UPILS’ hesitant fingers develop confidence on 

these concave, sure-holding typewriter keys. 
Fingertips cannot slip—fewer mistakes are made 
—nerve tension is lessened—confidence grows and 
pupils learn faster. 


It's easier to tap on velvet than on marble. That's 
why Peerless Keys make typing easier—why typ- 
ists everywhere—pupils and professionals alike— 
find Peerless Keys restful and easy to the touch. 
Test your pupils’ proficiency. Provide Peerless 
Keys with their machines. Watch their fingers fly 
as their touch becomes accustomed to the “easy 
Peerless feel.” 





Write NOW for samples and special school prices. 
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widely-known text that 
shows the student 


—how to work to best 
advantage in an office 
—how to grasp quickly the 
essential purposes of business 
—how to become familiar 
with the operations of 
a business office 


OFFICE TRAINING 


and 


STANDARDS 


By Frank C. McClelland 


Director Continental National Bank Continuation School, 
Chicago 


and Edwin M. Robinson, 


Director of Office Training, Boston University, Boston 


343 pages, 6 x 9, 105 illustrations, $2.00 


HIS completely revised edition brings all the 

material of this well-known text strictly up 
to date. It presents a graphic picture of office 
precedure—the purpose of each department, its 
routine, its responsibility, and its opportunities. 
It purposes to show the student how to work to 
best advantage in an office; how to grasp quickly 
the essential purposes and activities of business, 
and how to become familiar with the operations 
of a business office. 

The book also includes charts and model forms 
that have proved efficient in actual office work, 
and considerable attention is directed to such topics 
as correspondence, secretarial work, personality and 
personal efficiency. 

A wealth of questions and problems are appended 
to each chapter, and a key has been prepared which 
is available for teachers who are using this text in 
their classes, 


On-Approval Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 


You may send me a copy of McClelland and Rcbinson’s Office 
Training and Standards ($2.00) on approval. I understand that I 
am to return this book after a reasonable period of examination 
unless I either notify you cf my intent to adopt it in my classes cr 
remit for it. 
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“Our Clerical Mills’’ 


(Continued from page 34) 


the leading spirits back of them. The 
grip of private enterprise upon pub- 
lic commercial education is strong. 
Independence of thought and free- 
dom of action are definitely limited 
because of this. 


It is an interesting commen- 
tary upon secondary school com- 


mercial education that there are 
no professional non-profit journals 
devoted to the interest of this form 
of public education. There are two 
journals in the field both of which are 
private, profit - making enterprises. 
One, the Balance Sheet, published by 
the Southwestern Publishing Com- 
pany, is the most widely read among 
secondary commercial teachers. It is 
purely a house organ, simply an ad- 
vertising sheet to promote the sale of 
books of the Southwestern Publish- 
ing Company. This journal does not 
represent public business education in 
the sense that other fields of educa- 
tion have their representative profes- 
sional journals under the control of 
the teachers themselves. The other 
journal published for commercial 
teachers is the JOURNAL OF BUSINESS 
KpucATION, published by the Haire 
Publishing Company, which  pub- 
lishes a group of trade journals. The 
secondary commercial teacher is quite 
inarticulate, and any one who pro- 
poses changes in the essentially cleri- 
cal nature of the present work has no 
adequate avenue of expression. 


Over-competition 


The clerical nature of business edu- 
cation as it has been constituted dur- 
ing the last three decades has not 
been without its economic effects. It 
is true that the demand for clerical 
services, due to the increase of over- 
head trades, “efficiency” and the like, 
has increased and wages in the field 
have held up because of this increase 
in demand, despite the great flow of 
high-school workers trained to be- 
come routine clerks. There is, how- 
cver, definite proof that this type of 
education is tending to check the in- 
crease of real wages on the part of 
the clerical group. Professor Paul 
Douglas’ study of real wages indi- 
cates that, at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, clerical workers held a respect- 
able position, relative to other groups, 
fortified by fairly good salaries. To- 
day, the clerical worker has not main- 
tained his relative position. As com- 
pared to railroad and f 


tactory 
workers, for example, the clerical 


worker's real wages since 1900 have 
increased 3 per cent., whereas the 





other groups mentioned have in- 
creased 22 per cent. Undoubtedly this 
narrowing of the gap between cleri- 
cal and industrial workers is due to 
the flooding of the market because 
of the expansion of secondary public 
commercial education, and more es- 
pecially because of the nature of sec- 
ondary commercial education itself. 

What is really needed is a group 
of fore-sighted workers in the field 
who will recognize the forces of in- 
ertia and the vested interests that ex- 
ist and some means of reducing their 
effectiveness. Then present-day com- 
mercial education may really change 
and contribute *o economic under- 


standing. 
If Dr. G. S. Counts’ well-known 


study of a few years ago, that a selec- 
tive factor is operative in education, 
i. ¢., that within certain curricula 
more of the sons and daughters of 
lower-paid workers are enrolled as 
compared to the other groups, holds, 
it is certainly true that commercial 
education is a more significant group, 
for it is within the secondary school 
commercial education group that we 
find enrolled the children of the 
lower-paid workers, and it is they 
who most need economic enlighten- 


ment. The less-favored economic 
groups are, therefore, receiving a 


type of education which will result in 
their continuing to be less favored 
economically. There is no question 
but that students enrolled in commer- 
cial curricula come from families of 
lower-paid workers and are enrolled 
in such work because of the blind 
faith that they have that it will some- 
how get them out of their economic 
strata. Studies of real wages of 
clerical workers of the type trained in 
high schools indicate clearly that such 
education does not offer the wide and 
unbounded opportunities usually at- 
tributed to such training. 





A Reply To 
Professor Shields 


(Continued from page 35) 


wicked influence of the company anc 
hence the professional growth of the 
Association members is limited. 
First, the ethical standards of this 
company are as high as the ethical 
standards of any leading university. 
Second, the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ Association, as witnessed 
by its present aggressive and far- 


sighted yearbook program, is second 
to no teachers’ organization, com- 
mercial or otherwise, in its profes- 
sional spirit, growth, and leadership, 

Thirdly, to infer that a publishing 
company of high standards has no 
educational contribution to make, is 
itself an unwarranted indictment of 
the important part that worthy pub- 
lishers of textbooks have played and 
are playing in the development of 
American education. 

Furthermore, the author of the 
article contends that so far as a 
magazine of business education is 
concerned, “The secondary comnier- 
cial. teacher is quite inarticulate, 
and anyone who proposes changes in 
the essentially clerical nature of the 
present work has no adequate ave- 
nue of expression.” 

A businesslike magazine 

In this connection he specifica'ly 
mentions the JOURNAL oF BusINeEss 
KDUCATION, published by The Haire 
Publishing Company, New York 
City. Again, the true situation is 
grossly misrepresented. The ed - 
torial policy of this magazine is ab- 
solutely in the hands of a group of 
foremost business educators of this 
country. The pages of the maga- 
zine have never been closed to any 
“secondary commercial teacher” or 
anyone else who has had a_ worth 
while educational article to contrib- 
ute. The fact that a magazine should 
try to earn its own way through its 
subscriptions and — advertisements 
should not be an indictment of the 
high quality of its professional serv- 
ice and leadership. Sound social 
policies should be sound business 
policies—not even excepting a jour- 
nal of business education. 








Our Placement 
Organization 
(Continued from page 23) 
week passes that students do not call 
to jet us rejoice with them in their 

success. 

A placement bureau can not andl 
will not place all graduates of the 
department. Many students have 
employment relations through rela- 
tives, clubs, churches, friends, or 
self activity. Approximately sixty 
percent of the qualified graduates are 
placed through the services of the 
bureau. Placement contacts with em- 
ploying firms or individuals shoul: 
be a part of each student's educa- 
tion. Vocational guidance pre-sup)- 
poses such contacts and in every 
manner possible the vocational valuc 
of this organization should be uti- 
lized, 
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Why Use Your Time and Energy 


In Planning Lessons 


when you can be relieved of all this bother by using — 


20th Century Bookkeeping and Accounting 











= This text is divided into logical lesson assignments. Moreover, a teacher’s manual gives 
= complete plans for presenting each lesson, and a teacher’s key gives complete solutions 
= to all exercises and practice sets. 






In addition, syllabi have been prepared for schools using bookkeeping periods of 
various lengths. 






The text is published in several volumes and editions to meet the needs of all 
| types of schools. 






We shall be glad to help you in deciding on the proper material for your school, 
and a sample copy of the text will be gladly furnished, free of charge. 







SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING Co. 


(Specialists in Business Education) 






Cincinnati New York Chicago 



















HUNDREDS of SCHOOLS 


Are now eur users of 


7, ali aa Any} 
LPE. “— 4 


OFFICE PRACTICE COURSES 


















Seating ... specially 
adapted for the 
Business School 


With half a century of experi- 
ence in seating schools of every 
character, the American Seat- 
ing Company is able to extend 
a seating service which has in 
many instances affected valu- 
able savings in space without 
sacrifice of comfort or efficiency. 









NO STENCILS 
NO TYPE 





AUTOMATIC 
FEED 


There are available desks and 
chairs of a type that add great- 
ly to the seating efficiency of 
your rooms .. . seating that 
brings you maximum capacity 
in a minimum amount of space. 


No. 117% Bookkeeping 
Desk and Settee. 





We are at your disposal... 
to show you how a careful se- 
lection and arrangement of fur- 
niture can reduce appreciably 
your rent overhead. Counsel 
costs you nothing—just write for 





saenconas © 


No. 114 Typewriter Desk. the facts. Address Dept. B. E. 


American Seating Com, any 


14 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Illinois 
/ 






Prepare your students for the 
Business World by training 
them to become proficient in 
the use of this up-to-the- 
minute Duplicator. 





Read the interesting material contained in our booklet 


“SPEEDOGRAPH IN MODERN BUSINESS” 
A COPY WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
THE BECK DUPLICATOR CO. 


438 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
PEPER RCS ERTS CRETE RET CPR 


Branches in all Principal Cities 




















We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTIon when writing to advertisers. 





News—Ideas—Suggestions 


Premotion in Business 

New York, N. Y.—Announcement was 
made recently that A. E. Tongue will now 
manage the publicity division of the Un- 
derwood Typewriter Company and_ the 
General Office Equipment Corporation, and 
that W. D. M. Simmons is now salesman- 
ager in charge of all school sales for both 
units. These men will now be responsible 
for all information given to schools con- 
cerning the Underwood typewriter, the 
Sundstrand adding machines, and the EI- 
liot-Fisher bookkeeping and_ billing ma- 
chines. 

* * * 
Typing Orchestra 

Bostox, Mass.—At Boston University’s 
college of practical arts and letters Miss 
Elizabeth Carvell, instructor, has inaugu- 
rated a typewriting “orchestra”. The stu- 
dents are of course practicing to the music 
of a phonograph but the plan is intended 
to combine the orchestra idea with a 
tem of using rhythm in typewriting. The 
students are arranged in orchestral for- 
mation and while one group devotes its 
technic to clicking out the melody, an- 
other is tapping the obligato and a third 
group follows the bass notes. 

Miss Carvell explains: “It may not 
necessarily speed up the words per minute, 
bat it gives a uniformity to the work 
Which otherwise is often lacking. The 
second aim in using this method is to give 
a new interest to the typewriting work 
and key up the pupils to a new stride in 
their progress. 


SsYSs- 


* * 


Education for Business 
Must Increase 
Coxn. 


BRIDGEPORT ‘There can never be 


too much education along business lines 
in our schools and colleges. The type of 
educatic m1 with which we are largely con- 


cerned is that which teaches us to do our 


own thinking,” it was stated by Dr. Wel- 
lington Taylor, of New York University, 
before members of the Chamber of Com- 


merce here recently. 


“Education is entering into business, 
and each day a definite need for business 
training becomes evident,” Dr. Taylor 


said. “Economists are being employed by 
large business firms now to inject the 
desired education into their firms. There 
Was a time not so many years ago that 
the economy expert was the first to be 
let go when a shake-up of personnel took 
place. Now he is the last. Several vears 
ago institutions trained their emploves, 
but now training schools are doing it. The 
fact remains that a bank is a bank and 

training school is a training school but 


much more can be accomplished if the 
two cooperate. It’s the modern develop- 
ment of thing's. 

* a 
Enlargements, Improvements 


Kinman Business University at Spokane, 
Wash., is enlarging its machine account- 
ing department to meet increasing demands 


there, according to J. I. Kinman, presi- 
dent. Miss Marguerite Chandler will be 
in charge of the instruction in this depart- 
ment. 


The Powelson Institute, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has begun courses in Dictaphone transcrip- 





W. D. M. Simmons and A. E. Tongue 

have learned much about business ma- 

chines through their association with the 
Underwood typewriter. 





tion instruction and has adopted in con- 
junction with it the Cooper system of pic- 
turized drills in typewriting. 

The Red Bluff, Calif., high school will 


have equipment for a complete business 
course, including the operation of ma- 
chines, when the fall term opens. 

A commercial course is to be offered 
this year at Avon, N. Y., high school. 
Miss Bernice Hopkins will be the in- 


structor. 

A “part of the large addition to the 
Roosevelt High School, Bronxville, N. Y. 
will be devoted to space for the business 
education department, according to the 
board of education. This means that the 


business courses will be expanded with 
the opening of the fall term. 
Construction of a new school building 


in Waterbury, Conn., is planned by Harry 
C. Post of the Waterbury Business Col- 
lege. The site has been purchased and 
plans for the construction are now being 
prepared, according to H. C. Post, Jr. 
Radical changes in commercial instruc- 
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tion at the Neptune high school, \sbury 
Park, N. J., are seen as a result of ; 
survey of business requirements now being 
made by Kenneth B. Haas, instructor jy 
the commercial department. Although the 
survey is as vet incomplete, a preliminary 
report compiled by Mr. Haas is said t 
indicate the inadequacy of. methods  noy 
employed in most commercial courses. 
In commenting upon the survey Mr 
Haas pointed out that business is dynamic 
with new methods constantly _ being 
adopted. Commercial instruction in the 
high schools, on the other hand, he said, 
has remained constant, with the result that 
the courses now being taught are inade- 
quate. It is to meet the new requirements 
that his recommendations have been made 
The Woodward Commercial College, 
Woodward, Okla., changed hands when 
T. O. Keith purchased it recently from 
A. D. Wood. 
* * * 
Files Bankrupt Petition 
Norrotk, Va.—According to the Ports- 
mouth, Va., Star, it is alleged that j. M. 
Ressler, trading as Southern Shorthand 
and Business University, Norfolk, filed a 
petition of voluntary bankruptcy with- 
out a schedule of assets and liabilities. 
* * * 
Died 
Berea, Ky.—I. Hardin Long, teacher of 
penmanship and typewriting in the De- 
partment of Business Instruction at Berea 
College, died on March 13 of heart disease 
from which he had been suffering for sev- 
eral years. He is survived by a widow, 
one son, his father, brother and _ sister. 
He was 43 years of age and had been con- 
nected with Berea College for more thar 
ten years. He was to have taken work for 
a degree at Bowling Green Business Uni- 
versity this summer. 
* * * 
School Holds Open 
Spelling Contests 
Emporta, KAx.—The Emporia Business 
College is sponsoring a spelling contest 
to be held at its school on May 3. A Sten- 
otype show will be conducted in connec- 
tion with the contest. In this event high 
school, grade school and business college 
students are permitted to enter. A cash 
prize is given by the school, an engraved 
silver loving cup is awarded by Capper’s 
Weekly, and a scholarship of $60.00 will 
be given on a four years’ college course by 
the College of Emporia. The words used 
in the contest will be chosen from the front 
pages of poy s Weeklies issued between 
January 1 and April 30. 
kOe 
Stenotype In Color 
Cuicaco, ILt.—The Stenotype Division 
of La Salle Extension University  an- 
nounces that the Stenotype may be had in 
any color one fancies. “Shorthand ma- 
chines to match your stenographer’s hair 
or the decorations of your office,” is the 
way this new mode is described. 
a 
New Teacher Requirements 
In Maine Public Schools 
AuGusta, Mr.—An increase in the re- 
quirements to be demanded of commercial 
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News—Ideas— 


teachers in the secondary schools of the 
state beginning September 1, 1931, was 
announced by Commissioner of Educa- 
tion Bertram FE. Packard recently. 

“Provisional certificates will be granted 
completion of two-year com- 
mercial courses meeting the full require- 
ments of the State Department of Educa- 
tion,” Packard said. “Renewal of these 
conditional certificates shall depend upon 
summer school credits in approved schools 
until the holder has completed a full year 
of college work. Teachers completing a 
three-year commercial course meeting the 
full requirements of the department will be 
granted professional commercial  certifi- 
cates. 

“All commercial courses involve the 
completion. of approved courses in educa- 
tion, but for the professional commercial 
certificate practice teaching will also be 
required.” 


upon the 


‘ * + 

Draughon’s Changes Name 
Ati anta, GA.—Known for many years 
as Draughon’s Practical Business College, 
this private business school has now en- 
larged its program and changed its name 


to the Draughon School of Commerce, ac- 

cording to Clark E. 

dent and manager. 
* 


Harrison, vice presi- 


* x 
Purchases Business College 

Graxp Forks, N. D.—It is reported that 
G. M. Langum of Grand Forks has just 
purchased Aaker’s Business College here 
and changed its name to the Grand Forks 
Business College. The amount of the in- 
vestment was not given. 

* Ok 

Enters Pedagogy 

New York, N. Y.—Edward Kimball 
Hall, vice president of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Co., will return to 
his alma mater, Dartmouth College, 
whence he was graduated 38 zears ago, 
carrying with him the business experience 
gained in the managing of public utilities 
with which to begin next fall his lectures 
at the Amos Tuck School of Administra- 
tion and Finance. 


Mr. Hall will bring business and educa- 
tion closer together. 


Commissioner Packard of Maine. 


While newspaper accounts suggest that 
he will become a full-fledged professor, it 
is also stated that “no arrangements for 
compensation have been. made.” He will 
lecture at Dartmouth on industrial rela- 
tions, business management, and_ public 
utilities. It is said that Mr. Hall has for 
many years cherished the ambition to do 
the work which he will undertake next 
fall. 


* * * 


L. C. Smith Typewriter 
Makes Changes 

Syracuse, N. Y.—What might be called 
minor changes in construction of the L. C. 
Smith typewriter have made this machine 
more easily adaptable to students than ever 
before. The changes are each in the re- 
gion of the paper table, margin stops and 
tabulator racks. The paper table is now 
hinged and tilts forward to reveal the mar- 
gin stop rack and the tabulator stops. The 
margin stop has been made easier to move 
and fixes itself in a positive position; the 
tabular stops have been made larger and 
easier to handle. The paper guage has 
been changed to read in graduations of 
inches instead of picas, and the graduation 
scale has been placed on the front of the 
rack instead of on the top, thus it is 
clearly visible to the operator when the 
paper table is tilted. The paper bale on 
the L. C. Smith has also been constructed 
so as to hold its position without latching. 

cm ee 


Says Distributicn 
Lacks Efficiency 

WasHINGtTon, D. C.—Production is tak- 
ing a smaller and distribution a larger 
share of the consumer's dollar than before 
the World War, the Census Bureau de- 
clared recently in discussing its survey of 
trade in connection with the 1930 decennial 
enumeration of population. 

“Tt is believed that distribution can be 
improved on the basis of the information 
which will come from this census,” the 
bureau said. “Improvements in distribu- 
tion will help the merchants, manufacturers 
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uggestions 


and farmers, and, in the end, will prove 
beneficial to the consuming public.” 
Every business concern in the country 
will be canvassed. Every detail of mar- 
keting will be investigated, including cost 
of operation, credit conditions, stocks and 
the principle lines of goods handled. The 
bureau will go into the rapid expansion 
of the chain store system, to determine the 
proportionate volume of business transacted 
by these organizations as compared to the 
total business in their lines of trade. 


* * 


Contest Announcement 

New York, N. Y.—Inspirational litera- 
ture is now being sent to schools where 
typewriting is taught announcing — the 
Twenty-fifth Annual International Type- 
writing Contest, to be held September 26 
at Richmond, V 

* * 


Plan Business Course 

New York, N. Y.—Discussion of a pro- 
pused four year course in business educa- 
tion to become operative in the new two 
million dollar White Plains Senior High 
School played an active part in the annual 
meeting of the Westchester County Com- 
mercial Teachers’ Association. Plans for 
this course follow the outline drawn up by 
Matthew E. Lynaugh, head of the high 
school commercial department. Mrs. 
Martha Baldwin is president of the asso- 
ciation. 

* * * 


Non-commercial Typewriting 

New York, N. Y.—A Brooklyn junior 
high school —_ in speaking before 
the Academy of Public Education recently, 
advocated the pile sid of typewriting to 
non-commercial pupils and the extension 
of biology to commercial classes. 

* *k ca 


New Members 

LyncuBuRG, Va.—The State Teachers’ 
College at Fredericksburg, Va., has re- 
cently become a member of the National 
Association of Commercial Teacher Train- 


Miss Marsh gets into business educa- 
tion actively. 


ing Institutions. And Miss Phronsie 
Marsh is now a member of the national 
Pi Gamma Mu fraternity. She originally 
joined the Illinois Eta chapter. 
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What Others Want to Know 


Private School Regulation 
Gentlemen: 


This is to complete my answer to your inquiry 
under date of April 1. There seems to be quite 
generally a movement to bring Business Colleges 
under the control of State Boards of Education. 
Perhaps I might be considered competent to 
have an opinion upon this subject since I have 
spent thirty years of my life as a City Superin- 
tendent of Schools, during which time I was in 
close touch with the methods of control, with the 
machinery of public education in three different 
States. There are two sides to the question of 
State control of Private Business Schools and I 
ose, your patience while I discuss each a 
little. 

First, it could have value by establishing stand- 
ards that would eliminate the considerable num- 
ber of “fake” schools that exist everywhere. 
These schools that advertise shorthand in thirty 
days, or in some cases a complete secretarial 
course in thirty days, are not educational insti- 
tutions and if they must continue to exist there 
should be some means of distinguishing them 
clearly from educational institutions. State super- 
vision could probably do this more effectively 
than any other means, but it is possible that the 
evils that would flow from State control would 
be greater than the benefits accruing. I believe 
these benefits could be secured, perhaps not quite 
so compl¢tely but more safely, through organiza- 
tion on the part of the business colleges them- 
selves. There are one or two such organizations 
that have proved helpful already. The National 
Association of Accredited Commercial Schools is 
such an organization. Many of the States have 
organizations that have done excellent work in 
this direction. 

Now, the very great danger of State control 
is that it would tend to crystallize the methods 
and the work of Business Colleges, just as the 
work of Public and High Schools has been crys- 
tallized. The very great value which the busi- 
ness schools have Bo road to America has been 
due to their freedom from State control. They 
can experiment, they can develop new courses of 
study, new text books, new methods without ask- 
ing permission from anybody. I tremble to think 

of the fate of business education if the Private 
Business Schools should be placed under the 





rigid control that now dominates High Schools 
and State Institutions generally. I believe that 
America needs the stimulus that comes from a 
group of free educational institutions of this type, 
and for this reason I favor the elimination of the 
evils that are very evident through the volun- 
tary activities of the schools themselves, rather 
than through State Control. 

One more point, if you have the patience, if 
State Control must come, it should be guided 
with a view to conserving these elements of free 
growth to which I have referred. The method in 
use in the State of Michigan seems to me ad- 
mirable and I rather think that the plan pro- 
posed by the Honorable H. E. Porter, of 
Jamestown, New York, and discussed somewhat 
in the March issue of the JouRNAL oF BUSINESS 
Epucation, would conserve these values and at 
the same time help to eliminate shoddy schools. 

shall see that this — subject is made a 
part of our program at the business Educators’ 
meeting in San Jose, California, July 18 and 19. 

Yours very truly, 
F. Darwin Smith, President, 
California Business Educators’ Assn. 


Have You a Copy? 
Gentlemen: 

We are planning on revising our Commercial 
Department in the near future. 

In the JournaL or Business Epucation there 
appeared an article giving suggestions for a model 
commercial system. 

I can’t recall the date of the magazine or the 
year but if you could locate this magazine, I 
would be very glad to have it. 

arren Entress, 

Head of Commercial Department 
Minn., Public Schools 


In the February, 1930, 
JoURNAL oF BusSINEss 
appeared the article “Objectives Come 
First in Modern Business Curriculum,” 
by Dr. F. J. Weersing, University of 
Southern California. This article included 
a plan for organization of commercial cur- 
cula in secondary schools. 


Detroit Lakes, 


issue of THE 
EpucaTion there 


Teacher Training 
Dear Sirs: 

I have an A. A. degree from a literary college, 
have completed one year of business college work 
and attended a Stenotype institute but feel the 
mentals. I am in Wisconsin at present Lut ex. 
need of a course in teaching methods : 

You will understand I have covered the funda. 
pect to return to Missouri this summer. (Cap 
you tell me of a school not too far distant or oy 
of my way where I could go ior a few weeks 
to get some intensive teachers’ training? 

Miss Lorene Fitzmaurice, | 


Aside from the Stenotype course being 
offered this year at State Teachers’ Col. 
lege, Whitewater, Wisc., we would recom. 
mend the LaSalle Extension University, 
Chicago, Ill, where a methods course for 
those who have already learned the Steno. 
type will be given during the summer. 


* * * 


Enrolments 


Gentlemen: 

At what rate is business education in the 
secondary schools increasing and what data are 
available on the situation? 

J. G. HEALY 


The Office of Education, Washington, 
D. C., issues from time to time informa- 
tional literature telling of the status of 
commercial education in the United States. 
The latest available figures show that there 
are approximately 1,000,000 pupils in the 
public and private high schools, private 
business colleges, and universities, who 
are studying to enter business. The num- 
ber is increasing annually, “From 1922 to 
1928 there was an increase of 72 per cent 
in the enrolments in commercial subjects 
offered in the public high schools. Approxi- 
mately 17 per cent of all pupils enrolled in 
the public secondary schools are pursuing 
commercial curricula.” 





C onsider carefully these two strong books when selecting your texts for the Fall. 





The Revised 


Klementary Training 


for Business 


By WiLkes-YorK-TERRILL 


Experienced teachers know 


concrete. 


Teachers everywhere are turning to the Wilkes- 
York-Terrill text because it is at once tangible 
and concrete, and extremely practical. 
the teaching problem easier and insures the most 
satisfactory accomplishment of all objectives. 


We believe a trial with this text will quickly con- 
vince you, as it has already convinced many. 


Textbook Budget of Forms 


Sample Copies 
Sent on Request 


the importance of 
making Junior Business Training tangible and 
The course falls seriously short when 
it is too general, too theoretical, or spread too thin. 


Teacher’s Manual 


It makes 


subject. 


Accounting” 





The 


Publishers: 


By KoopMan-KEsTER | 


Correlation with the comparatively new course in 
Junior Business Training is a riotable character- 
istic of the recent revision of this standard text. 


Among other more important features are: 


A more rapid development of the basic principles, 
resulting in an earlier introduction of the pupil into 
the actual work of record making. 


Fresh problem material; a new extended practice set 
and a supplementary practice set. 


Simpler treatment of the more difficult phases of the 


You will find “Fundamentals of Bookkeeping and 
simple, complete, up-to-date. 
amine it and see for yourself how adequately it 
meets the exacting requirements of to-day. 


Ronald Press Company 
15 East 26th St., New York, N. Y. 


¢ Fundamentals of 
Bookkeeping and 
Accounting Revised Edition 


First Year Course 


Ex- 
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GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE, 
by Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Ber- 
tschi, The Gregg Publishing Com- 
pany, 1930, 604 pp. $1.50. 

Mr. J. O. Malott, specialist in commer- 
cial education in the United States Office 
of Education, in a recent study of com- 
mercial! education in the schools of the 
United States, found that Elementary 
jusiness Training ranked third as a sub- 
ject of instruction among the junior high 
schools teaching commercial subjects. It 
is alsa taught in many senior high schools, 
evening schools and continuation schools. 
Elementary Business Training is very fre- 
quent!) the only commercial subject taught 
in the junior high school and often is 
taught in many schools not maintaining 
commercial departments. 

Probably, Elementary Business Train- 
ing, especially as it relates to the junior 
high school, has received more attention 
in the past few years from educators than 
any other one commercial subject. A 
number of books dealing with its contents ; 
at least one book dealing with its meth- 
odology; a number of teachers’ manuals; 


and a number of sets or pads of forms, 
have been written on this theme. 

Much progress has been made in this 
subject since 1922 or thereabouts when the 
possibilities of offering such a course be- 


came more or less apparent to a rapidly 
increasing number of curriculum makers, 
and a recent change in the attitude on the 
part of these educators is readily discer- 
nible. Several of the most forceful ob- 
jections first made against the teaching of 
Elementary Business Training were: that 
the content was too vocational in nature; 
content was not correlated, but composed 
of a number of more or less isolated fac- 
tors with a lack of that continuity of 
thought so essential in the content of any 
subject, especially when this subject mat- 
ter is to be presented to preadolescents and 
early adolescents. 

This change is parallel to our changing 
conception of what business is. We used 
to define business as a means of making 
money—a vocation. We are now inclined 
to think of business as a form of economic 
organization essential in organizing our 
human wants. 

Likewise we think of technical subject 
matter as merely aids or techniques to 
make possible adjustments. A pupil must 
make adjustments to business experiences 
through such social institutions as: home, 
church, school, state, organized recrea- 
tion, and vocation. Likewise a pupil, in 
making these adjustments, needs a knowl- 
edge of English, mathematics, history, 
bookkeeping, filing, and the other subjects 
of the curriculum, not as formalized sub- 
ject matter, but as techniques. For exam- 
ple, in making adjustments the boy or 
girl learns to speak correctly—English 
technique; the pupil must know how to 
make computations correctly—methemat- 
ical technique. And we could go through 
the curriculum pointing out many other 
necessary adjustments in connection with 
the study of each subject. 

“General Business Science” recognizes 
the necessity not of developing business 


knowledges and skill as isolated factors 
but of placing them in such form as to 
be useful to the consumer as well as to 
the producer. The authors recognize that 
the appreciations, attitudes, powers, judg- 
ments, and personality traits are vitally 
essential. Their conception of business 
agrees closely with that explanation pre- 
viously given; and they build the knowl- 
edge, appreciation, and understanding of 
business services on a social-economic ba- 
sis. It is their recommendation that busi- 
ness science should be a core curriculum 
subject required by every pupil in either 
the eighth or the ninth grades, preferably 
the latter. 

As possibly a sub-title we find the sig- 
nificant statement on page 1, “Essential 
Business Knowledge and Practice for both 
the Consumer and the Business Worker.“ 

This book is divided into thirty units. 
At the end of practically each unit there 
is given a list of * ‘test, research, and discus- 
sion questions.” A unique departure from 
many of the books that have been written 








Other Titles Received 


New Standard Course in Pitman Short- 
hand, Isaac Pitman & Sons, New 
York. 

Our Financial System, by 
Keister, The Macmillan 
New York. 

Statistical Methods for Students in Edu- 
cation, by Karl J. Holzinger, Ginn 
& Co. Boston, Mass. 

Modern Bookkeeping Practice, by Nath- 
aniel Altholz, Lyons & Carnahan, 
New York. 

The Office and Tomorrow’s Business, 
by L. C. Walker, The Ceutury Com- 
pany, New York. 

The Extra Curricular Library Series, 
The A. S. Barnes Company, New 


York. 


Albert S. 
Company, 








on Elementary Business Training, is the 
list of “business projects,” following most 
of the units. These projects have been 
carefully constructed in such a way as to 
arouse the interest of the pupil in under- 
taking them as actual business experiences 
similar to those he must pass through in 
his daily contact with social institutions. 

The one hundred and forty-four projects 
have been so arranged that they may be 
used to best advantage in conjunction with 
the two pads of forms, “Projects in Busi- 
ness Science,” which accompany the text. 
The prices of these are: Part I—$0.72 and 
Part II—$0.80 list, The book is well il- 
lustrated, and contains a detailed index. 

“General Business Science” is a book 
that warrants examination by teachers and 
others interested in the teaching of Ele- 
mentary Business Training. 

* * * 


NEW TYPEWRITING STUDIES: 
COMPLETE COURSE, by William 
E. Harned, Ginn and Co., New York, 
1930, 127 pp., 1.68. 

A complete manual for two years of 
typewriting, each year of which is also 
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mo, 


available in an individual volume. In the 

approach all the guide keys are taught 

first, then the letters G and H, and finally 
the keys above and below the guide keys. 

This differs from another approach in 

which all the keys struck by the first fin- 

gers in each hand are taught before the 
other keys. 

The text, while not using the whole 
method of teaching, does take up the key- 
board in rather rapid fashion, thus develop- 
ing a sort of compromise between the 
whole and part method. The teacher can, 
however, adapt the tempo of her progress 
to her own needs or local situation. The 
work in ‘the office is considered in thor- 
ough detail, and where possible, drill work 
is given as nearly as possible in a way 
similar to that which the student will find 
on the job. Tests and drills are worked 
into the book so as to stimulate the pupil 
to his best efforts. An abundance of sup- 
plementary exercises provides for individu- 
al differences. The later lessons teach the 
principles of correct English and provide 
drill in advanced secretarial work. 

x ok Ok 

BOOKKEEPING, by Nathaniel Rob- 
inson, Oxford Book Co., New York, 
1930, 111 pp. in paper covers; with 
appendix. 

The booklet gives a comprehensive re- 
view of the first two years of bookkeeping 
as it is typically taught in American high 
schools and business schools. It follows 
the requirements for the subject as set up 
by the New York State Board of Re- 
gents for high schools, but seems to keep 
in mind the syllabi of other states and 
cities not in the State. 

The appendix is especially valuable be- 
cause it contains the standard forms sug- 
gested by the New York State Department 
of Education. Whether these are entirely 
satisfactory or not is another question. 
They do set up a standard and that is the 
most important thing. Too much time is 
wasted in getting across the different ter- 
minologies and various forms in bookkeep- 
ing which basically are set up to tell the 
same thing. 

aK + * 

A COURSE IN ENGLISH FOR 
ENGINEERS, by Cari A. Naether, 
and Geoige F. Richardson, Ginn and 
Co., 1930, 330 pp., 2.60 
At first thought it seemed rather unwise 

to consider a book for engineers in a mag- 

azine for business teachers. A little more 
consideration made it appear quite desir- 
able. It would appear essentially that the 

English required by engineers is business 

English with a slightly different emphasis. 

Does this not show the need for more busi- 

ness education not only for those going 

into business but also those expecting to 
enter the so-called professions, or trades? 

Physicians and lawyers would do well in 

many cases to have a better understanding 

of just how to manage the business end of 
their work. 

The material is quite typical of that usu- 
ally found in college texts on business Eng- 
lish, except that the illustrations are given 
in terms of engineering settings. 

(Another review on page 54) 
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Tools for Teacher 


Improvement 
(Continued from page 40) 


cedures for their attainment clearly 
outlined and well understood by the 
teachers. Teacher participation in 
the formulation of course-of-study 
outlines is one of the most direct 
and effective ways of getting teacher 
interest and co-operation in an in- 
tensive study of their courses, and at 
the same time getting the value of 
their training and experience. 

So valuable is this relation that 
each teacher of a subject should have 
some relationship in the formulation 
of plans for the course or in the de- 
velopment of new features. If it can 
be done without “over-committeeiz- 
ing” the department, it is well for 
every teacher to have some definite 
committee responsibility. 

For example, if there is a general 
committee on the training of stenog- 
raphers, there may be sub-commit- 
tees under their direction for the dif- 
ferent units of instruction making 
up that training. In the larger sys- 
tems where it is not possible to place 
each teacher on some such commit- 
tee, there may be still further sub- 
committees for the, study of the 
subject in each building. The com- 
mittee representative for that build- 
ing would be in charge. 


Teachers can “get together” 


Progressive teachers sometimes 
find it profitable to organize them- 
selves into reading groups for the 
purpose of stimulating interest and 
for discussion of appropriate topics. 

For the correction of errors, the 
presentation of new methods and the 
testing of doubtful points, a demon- 
stration of teaching by the director 
or supervisor, a selected teacher, an 
invited instructor, or a demonstrator, 
when given before a group of teach- 
ers can sometimes be most effectively 
used, This is more properly a phase 
of supervision but it also has a place 
in the programs for teachers’ 
meetings. 

Attendance at district, state, na- 
tional or other types of teachers’ as- 
sociation meetings with participation 
in the programs or discussions, as 
opportunity affords, will promote 
professional acquaintances and broad- 
en the teacher's interests. Some 
school administrators should be more 
liberal in arranging for teachers to 
attend important meetings on school 
time without loss of pay. 

Provision for social contacts will 
do much toward integrating a staff of 
commercial teachers and helping 


them to better appreciate the com- 
mon interests and problems of the 
department, or at least help them to 
appreciate the personalities that en- 
ter in. An occasional out-of-doors 
“roast” or “‘steak fry,” or a social 
dinner can at times be as valuable 
as the more formal meetings of a 
professional nature. 

Visits of teachers to other class 
rooms or to other cities where spe- 
cial teaching skills or methods may 
be observed, or sometimes just the 
change in environment to get reas- 
surance in their own methods, may be 
made of value in stimulating or en- 
couraging teachers in their work. 

Short training or demonstration 
courses by calculating, accounting, 
billing, filing or other equipment 
companies, or specialized features 
promoted by publication interests are 
frequently advantageous for devel- 
oping skills with these devices, and 
acquainting teachers with new meth- 
ods. 


Reward meritorious work 


It is human nature to desire recog- 
nition of personal efforts and teach- 
ers are no exception. When a con- 
scientious teacher who does meri- 
torious work knows that it will re- 
ceive recognition and will perhaps 
add something to his standing and 
prestige, he has an incentive that 
will encourage his best efforts. A 
mark of good school administration 
is quickness to commend meritorious 
work as well as to criticize unfavor- 
able points. 

Nothing will kill teaching staff 
morale more quickly than to have an 
executive superior who claims credit 
for all good features while teachers 
are blamed for everything that goes 
wrong. One of the most effective 
ways of recognizing improved teach- 
ing ability is by means of the pay 
check. Salary schedules should be so 
set up that they will take into consid- 
eration increased teaching efficiency 
as well as increased college credits or 
increased lengths of service in the 
system. 

At best, a discussion of this kind 
must largely be a summary of teach- 
er improvement methods with which 
the superior teacher is already famil- 
iar. Under any situation increased 
teaching efficiency will depend to a 
maximum degree upon the initiative 
and ambition of each individual mem- 
ber of the teaching staff and his de- 
sire to be of increasing service in the 
profession. 

Some one has half-humorously 
stated that aside from actual teach- 
ing, class preparatory work, profes- 
sional courses, service committees 


and surveys, home room and _ other 


advisory tasks, extra-curricula as. 
signments, attendance at faculty 


‘meetings and other duties of busy 


teachers, to say nothing of commu- 
nity service or recreation, their time 
is their own. Nevertheless, the day 
has not yet arrived when the com- 
mercial teacher can remain both static 
and progressive. In spite of heavy 
programs, the worthwhile teacher 
will somehow find time for further 
improvement in teaching ability. “If 
something is to be done, take 

the person who is already busy” ap- 
plies with full force to my program 
for the improvement of commercial 
teachers in service. 





STAT eeN T OF THE OWNERSHIP, MAN. 

AGEMENT, ©IRCULATION, Brc., . Wig 

QU TRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF 
A GU ST 24, 1912, 


of THE iaieet, oF Business Epucation, pub- 
lished monthly at New York, N. Y., April 1, 
1930. 

State of New ‘- ? : 

County of New York f S* 


Before me, a Notary Public in and fer the 
State and county aforesaid, personally appeared 
John J. Whelan, who having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the 
Business Manager of THe JourNAL or Business 
Epucation, and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of 
the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, 
the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid publication 
for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 411, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed 
on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1, That the names and addresses of the pub- 
lisher, editor, managing editor, and business man- 
ager are: Publisher, Haire Publishing Co., 1170 
Broadway, N. Y. City; editor, Paul S. Lomax, 
1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; managing editor, 
Don S. Taylor, 1170 Broadway, N. Y. City; busi- 
ness manager, John J. Whelan, 1170 Broadway, 


New York, 


2. That de owner is: (If owned by a cor- 
poration, its name and address must be stated and 
also immediately thereunder the names and ad- 
dresses of stockholders owning or holding one 
per cent or more of total amount of stock. If nct 
owned by a corporation, the names and addresses 
of the individual owners must be given. If owned 
by a firm, company, or other unincorpor sat con- 
cern, its name and address, as well as those of 
each individual member, must be given.) The 
Haire Publishing Co, Andrew J. Haire, Alice M. 
Haire, Anarew J. Haire, Jr., Thomas B. Haire, 
Mary E. Haire, John E. Haire and Margaret EF. 
Haire, all of 1170 Broadway, New York City. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees 
and other security holders, owning or holding 
1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giv- 
ing the names of the owners, stockhclders, and 
security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company but also, 
in cases where the stockhclder or security holder 
appears upon the books of the company as trus- 
tee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such 
trustee is acting, is given; also tnat the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing affiz int’s 
full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances 
and conditions under which stock holders and 
security holders who do not appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees, hold steck and 
securities in a capacity other than that of 2 
bona fide owner, and this affiant has no reason 
to believe that any other person, association or 
corporation has any interest, direct or indirect 
in the said stock, bonds or other securities than 
as so stated by him 

(Signed) Joun J. WHELAN, 
Business Manager. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 31st 

day cf March, 1930. 


SAMUEL STAHL. 
Notary Public, Bronx County 
Bronx A ae omg! Clerk’s No. 278, Reg. No. 31454 
N. Y. Co. Clerk’s No. 703, Reg. No. 15529 
Ninu’s. Co. Clerk’s No. 84, Reg. No. 1329 
(My commission expires March 30, 1931) 
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HERE IS 


A SELECTED LIST 
FROM WHICH TO CHOOSE 





THE WAY TO SUCCESSFUL TEACHING 


is through the Summer Normal Course at 
Gregg College from July 7 to 
August 15, 1930 


This course prov ides most unique and resultful instruc- 
tion in methods of teaching shorthand, typewriting, secre- 
tarial practice, bookkeeping, and related ‘subjects. The course 
is of unusual interest to experienced teachers, and is well- 
nigh indispensable to the beginner. 


Free placement service. Gregg Normal graduates get 
positions. 


Plan to spend your vacation at Gregg this summer, thus 
combining pleasure with profit. The cost is small; the re- 
sults satisfying. Write for bulletin today. 


THE GREGG COLLEGE 
225 North Wabash Ave. Chicago, IIl. 


SUMMER SESSION FOR 
COMMERCIAL TEACHERS 
June 30 to August 8, 1930 


Complete offering of all subjects included in the High 
School and Junior College commercial curriculum under 
the direction of a group of outstanding specialists in the 
field of commercial education. 

Professional Courses 

Methods Courses 

Intensive Content Courses 

Collegiate Commercial Courses in five 

Major Fields 
All training accredited by the California State Board of 
Education. Send for bulletin of information. 


ARMSTRONG COLLEGE OF BUSINESS 


ADMINISTRATION 
2222 Harold Way Berkeley, California 





SUMMER 
SCHOOL 
FOR 
. COMMERCIAL 
TEACHERS 


Three Months Divided Into Two Terms 


First begins June 9—Second July 14, 1930. Twelve college 
hours offered. Accredited by University of Kentucky. Pos- 
sible to graduate by taking summer school work from year 
to year. 

Write for Summer School Bulletin 


COLLEGE OF COMMERCE 
BOWLING GREEN BUSINESS UNIVERSITY 


Bowling Green, Ky. 
TRIPS TO MAMMOTH CAVE AND CHATTANOOGA. 


SUMMER SESSIONS 
June 24 to Aug. 15 


Your last opportunity to complete your work for degree with 
minimum attendance. Two summer sessions before new 
requirements go into effect. 


RIDER COLLEGE 


65 YEARS 
Send Credits NOW for Evaluation 


Trenton, N. J. 








ENROLL NOW 


For Your Summer Session 


Why not write these advertisers 
for full particulars? 








NEW YORK UNIVERSITY SUMMER SCHOOL 
JULY 7 TO AUGUST 15, 1930 


Courses in Commercial Education include Principles of Commercial 


Education, Tests and Measurements in Commercial Education, 


Research Studies in Commercial Education, and special methods courses in bookkeeping, typewriting, Gregg Shorthand, Isaac Pitman 


Shorthand, filing, and elementary business training. 


In addition to the above, numerous courses are offered in accounting, business mathematics, banking and finance, business English, busi- 
ness law, economics, advertising, salesmanship, retailing, economic geography, management, marketing, and in the general fields of secondary 
education, teachers-college and normal-school education, and college education. 


Registration Period—July 3 (Thurs.) July 4 (Fri.) July 5 (Sat.) July 7 (Mon.) 


For copy of Summer School Bulletin or other information, write Dr. Paul S. Lomax, New York University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y. 





Ye will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL OF BustNEss EpucaTion when writing to advertisers. 
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Uniform color formation, 
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Write for sample swatch 
showing weights, 


rulings, etc. 
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orate 


ROCKWELL-BARNES Co. 


1513 W. 38th Street 
Chicago, IIl. 




















Herbert P. Sheets 
On Arithmetic 
(Continued from page 36) 


business training from an educational 

standpoint. 

“If I were particularly interested 
in a young ntan who was planning a 
business career, I should certainly 
recommend that his college training 
be in the school of business adminis- 
tration rather than the school of lib- 
eral arts. By the time the student 
reaches college age he should be able 
to determine what he wants to do 
when he has completed his school 
work, and his study courses should 
be a definite preparation for the work 
he has chosen. 

“Yet, no matter how carefully 
they are trained, neither high school 
nor business college graduates can 
be expected to acquire jobs and im- 
mediately carry on with a high de- 
gree of expertness. Progress in the 
job depends as much upon the thor- 
oughness of his training in funda- 
mentals as upon his natural ability.” 

“Do you believe that a long train- 
ing in accounting stunts the mind of 
the student to the extent that he can- 
not grasp the larger problems of 
business administration?” we asked. 

“Proficiency in accounting involves 
a broad knowledge of business 

fundamentals,” he replied, “yet it is 
easily possible for the student to have 
his attention so completely engrossed 
with technical procedure that he 
eventually comes to think of figures 
as an end in themselves, and acquires 
little knowledge of the possibilities 
of the use of such figures. Recorded 
figures are of value only as they can 
be used.” 

Mr. Sheets believes that a thor- 
ough training in English, and espe- 
cially spelling, is most essential for 
the high school student. He is not 
convinced that the time usually given 
to foreign languages is well spent. 
His ideas on curricula include only 
those subjects, for the student of 
high school age, which are commonly 
useable. He lays the cause of great- 
est waste in an office to the loss of 
time sustained by constant reference 
to dictionaries and the necessity of 
rewriting to correct erroneous spell- 
ing. “Effective training in account- 
ing, shorthand, salesmanship and the 
like must have its foundation in 
knowledge of English and the ability 
to spell.” 
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THOUSANDS OF STUDENTS 


Throughout the country 


ARE LEARNING 


their first lessons in business 


PRACTICE SET, “THE GOOD- 
MAN STORE.” 


A new edition of this set in pad 


form is just off the press. It | 


contains many new and novel 
transactions, 
metic woven into the work. Dif- 
ferent from anything else ever 


published for teaching elemen- | 
| tion 
| teachers are required to take rather 


tary business training. 


STUDENTS ENTHUSE 


which come up every day for 
solution. Every transaction is 
different. “Unusual interest” 
among the students is always re- 
ported by teachers who are using 
ZUTAVERN’S BUSINESS 
PRACTICE SET. No problem 
of discipline where this set is 
used. 


COMPLETE IN ITSELF 


This practice set contains text 
material throughout and is a 
complete unit in itself. While it 
is correlated with the new text- 
book “Business Training” it can 
be used without a text, or with 
any textbook on general business. 
It is arranged for either one or 
two semesters. The net price to 
schools is $1.00. 


Write for sample copy for 
examination to 


Commercial Text Book Company 


South Pasadena, California 
“SPECIALISTS IN ELEMENTARY 
BUSINESS TRAINING MATERIALS” 


Depositories in New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco and Salt Lake City 
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with more arith- | 





What Business Expects 


(Continued from page 20) 


and not necessary to bend the train- 
ing program too far in any special- 
ized direction. For example, we cer- 
tainly would not ask to have business 
schools organized to teach so tech- 


| nical a business as the telephone 
from ZUTAVERN’S BUSINESS | 
| try. 

While business men can do more | 
| vised for business and_ professional 
| training of adults. 


business or the meat packing indus- 


than they have done heretofore to 
assist the teachers in deciding what 
varieties of training, what degrees of 
specialization in work and what kinds 
of trained men are needed 
varied fields of industry, they should 
not and cannot tell the teachers what 
they ought to teach. My point is that 
proper cooperation will ease a situa- 
existing today wherein the 


too much of the burden. 
Valuable elements of business edu- 


: | cation may also be obtained from the 
over this set because of the hu- 


man and interesting situations | The | 
| which require business knowledge 


extra-curricular activities of students. 
These activities give rise to problems 


and skill for their solution, but more 
important than that, substantial par- 


ticipation in them develops the per- | 


sonality of the student. We in the 


Bell System are always interested to | 


know of the outside interests of stu- 


dents who apply for employment and | 
to learn what activities successively | 
attracted them during their progress | 


through college or other schools. 
While experience with college grad- 
uates in the Bell System indicates 
that high scholarship is the best sin- 
gle index of probable success in this 
system, it also indicates that substan- 
tial extra-curricular 
decidedly significant. 


Business gets a broader view 


Another important fact of our 
present-day business is the genera!ly 
higher plane upon which business is 
conducted. And this is a heartening 
fact. 

Conditions are by no means ideal, 
of course, but they certainly are far 
better than they were even 25 years 
ago. 

Business men are realizing more 
and more that, as a matter of enlight- 
ened self-interest, the better they 
serve the community, the firmer their 
own business foundation is and the 
more secure their permanent finan- 
cial prosperity. 

The objectives of the progressive 
mid-twentieth century American 
business man in my opinion are go- 
ing to be fourfold. 





in the | 


| tute’s local Advisory Member. 
| Advisory Faculty is represented in 
| every principal town and city of the 


achievement is | United States. 





American Institute Plan 
Interests Teachers 


The unique method of Accountancy 
training developed by the American 
Institute of Business Administration 
has attracted keen interest among 
commercial school teachers through- 
out the world. Experienced Account- 
ing instructors who have carefully 
analyzed the Institute Plan have pro- 
nounced it the soundest and most ef- 
fective method that has ever been de- 


| The Plan has been developed to over- 


come the weaknesses of conventional 
home study courses and provides a 
thoroughly practical training to meet 
all requirements. It embraces the 
flexibility, economy of time, money 
and energy of the home study meth- 
od, and the personal guidance of the 
residence method. 


Thus, the person who is employed is 
enabled to receive a complete Course 
of University Grade—without inter- 
ference with his business and social 
activities—plus the personal assist- 
ance of a local professional account- 
ant who reviews and discusses his 
work papers with him. The account- 
ant explains the many variations be- 
tween theory and practice and their 
practical application to concrete busi- 
ness situations. 


Personal assistance is given to indi- 
vidual students, or to small groups 


that meet regularly with the Insti- 
The 


Another A. I. B. A. feature, which 
is an entirely new departure from es- 
tablished precedents, is the cancella- 
tion privilege which protects the stu- 
dent from loss or embarrassment. 
The obligation to pay further install- 
ments may be cancelled for any rea- 
son whatsoever. 


Every person in the educational field 
who recognizes the value of <Ac- 
countancy training in preparation for 
a higher position in commercial edu- 
cation, for the profession of Ac- 
countancy, or for the field of busi- 
ness, should obtain complete infor- 
mation regarding this remarkable 
Plan. A booklet, “The Turning 
Point of a Career” will be sent free 
to those who address the American 
Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York. 
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Announcing 


It is with a great deal of pleas- 
ure that we are able to an- 
nounce to the users of STEN- 
CILS a NEW and BETTER 


HALCO 
Dry Blue Stencil 


Regardless of whether it is art 
work (scoping) ruled lines or 
straight typing, the new 
HALCO STENCIL is better. 
Due to our patented process of 
manufacture and our patents 
pending, we are able to build 
thousands of impressions into 
each stencil. 

You will want to try this new 
improved stencil, and we want 
to send you samples. Just tell 
us the duplicator that you use 
and the length that you prefer. 


Manufactured by 


THE SHALLCROSS COMPANY 


48th & Gray’s Ferry Road 
PHILADELPHIA 


New York PITTSBURGH 
DETROIT Los ANGEIES 
WASHINGTON CLEVELAND 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















for University accounting. 


schools and business colleges. 


Teachers Wanted 


and Business Schools 
For Sale 


Three Teachers for machine bookkeeping 
and calculating. 5 experienced professors 
20 graduates to 
teach shorthand, bookkeeping, etc., in high 
Money mak- 


ing commercial schools for sale. Write us 


your wishes. 


COLE-COWAN TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 





MARION, INDIANA 














WIRE BASKETS and TRAYS 
Manufactured bv 


Worcester Wire Nov. Co., Baltimore, Md. 








The first and prime objective will 
be to provide the best products and 
the most service to the public at a 
fair price. 

The second objective will be to do 
the best for and bring the best out 
of the men and women whose work 
and devotion promote the success of 
the business. 

A third aim will be to provide the 
investors in the business with ade- 
quate returns upon their capital, flow- 
ing from the effort to make the. busi- 
ness as strong an economic unit as 
can reasonably be made rather than 
from the mere effort to make more 
money in less time. 


And the fourth aim will be ade- 
quate scientific, engineering, econom- 
ic and administrative research and 
improvement work to the end that 
the business may keep in the van- 
guard of progress as science and gen- 
eral culture progress. 

These are worthy aims and if the 
higher grade of business men are to 
prosecute them, manifestly they must 
have men of integrity who are im- 
bued with sound principles as their 
assistants and successors. 

The teachers in our 
business, while desirous of ground- 
ing their students truly and well in 
matters of economics, of finance, of 
law or of accounting, to which I 
have referred, are also keenly desir- 
ous of grounding them above all in 
sound ideals of business morality and 
discipline. They have every reason 
to expect that in the comparatively 
early future their former students 
are going to uphold, perhaps domi- 
nate, American business and_ these 
students will, by and large, apply in 
business what they received in school. 


schools of 


In the times upon which we are 
entering, when the business schools 
and colleges will have in their charge 
for a term of years a great number 
of the young people who are to ad- 
minister and operate the business of 
the future, the ideals which these 
schools make for themselves and the 
way in which they understand their 
duty to their communities, must con- 
tain the fate of American business. 

We are also entitled to hope that 
our schools of business will send out 
men and women able to think analy- 
tically and logically, to use good 
judgment, to plan constructively, to 
avoid snap judgments, and to use 
written and spoken English convinc- 
ingly. Too much care cannot be 
taken to make sure that those bear- 
ing a business school stamp have ac- 
quired facility and ease of expres- 
sion, whether in the spoken or writ- 





“TUSCO” Typewriter Stands| 


World’s Highest Quality Stand 
Rigid, Beautiful, Durable 


Height, 26 in.; width 184% in. with 
leaf down, 4342 in. with two leaves 
up; top 18% in. x 18% in. x ¥g in. 


Drop leaves, 18% in.x 124%. in. x 
Yq in., finely finished in lacquer, rubbed 
and polished in natural color Golden 
Oak, Dark Oak, Curly Birch, Mahog- 
any Color or American Walnut color. 


TUBULAR SPECIALTY MFG. CO. 
Detroit, Mich. 











BIG DEMAND FOR HIGH- 
CLASS COMMERCIAL 
INSTRUCTORS! 


High schools, colleges and normal 
schools are calling on us for first- 
class commercial teachers. The de- 
mand for college graduates is par- 
ticularly good. We have some fine 
openings on file now. Write for a 
registration blank. Our service is 
backed by an experience of thirty 
years in this work. 


CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Bowling Green, Kentucky 





























TYPING TO MUSIC 
Hall’s Rhythm Drills 


For class room and private instruction. 
Endorsed by leading educators in America 
and Europe. Address: 


L. E. HALL 


102 Baldwin Ave. Jersey City, N. J. 








NOTICE 


High School Teachers who 
wish to submit, with the 
view of publication, manu- 
scripts on commercial sub- 
jects, setting forth new and 
practical ideas, please write 
B-4, c/o THE JOURNAL OF 
Business EDUCATION, 1170 
Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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Exclusively 


for Miller’s 


Miller’s pens are made of the 
finest English steel imported es- 
pecially for their manufacture. 


Another step upward in qual- 
ity—but no advance in price! 








=) 2 MILLER BROS 
S EDUCATOR 





MILLER BAO'S 
FALCON PEN 





SCHOOL, COLLEGE and 
BUSINESS PENS 


Samples Free on Request; also Catalog 


PENS, PENHOLDERS 
STEEL INK ERASERS and 
OFFICE KNIVES 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE MILLER BROS. PEN CO. 


305 BROADWAY MERIDEN 
NEW YORK CITY CONN. 














THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
America’s Handwriting Magazine 


Contains two progressive courses in busi- 
ness penmanship each year. Widely used 
in the advanced penmanship classes of busi- 
ness schools. Read everywhere by teachers 
for its splendid articles on the teaching 
and supervision of handwriting. Yearly 
subscription price, $1.25. Special club 
rates to schools and teachers. Sample copies 
sent on request. 


THE AMERICAN PENMAN 
55 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 




















ten word. Ability to state one’s 
thoughts clearly, concisely and accu- 
rately is of the highest value and such 
ability can undoubtedly be enhanced 
by unremitting attention throughout 
the student's period in school. 

We are also entitled to expect that 
students will enter the commercial 
world prepared to submit to disci- 
pline and to accept cheerfully their 
due share of the grind—they must 
realize that every business organiza- 
tion is a pyramid—the higher men 
aspire, the smaller the number of po- 
sitions available. The business school 
degree is not the “open sesame’ to 
the door of business success, nor 1s 
education finished upon the day of 
graduation. 

The first duties which the student 
will assume upon leaving his .\lma 
Mater will doubtless present a 
marked contrast to those which con- 
fronted him in school. Faced with 
a mass of detail which may seem 
drudgery and with progress which 
may appear slow, patience and _per- 
severance will become essential vir- 
tues. The teacher can do much to 
prepare men for these days of ap- 
prenticeship by warning that they are 
inevitable and by teaching that they 
must be grasped as an opportunity 
for laying the foundation of detailed 
knowledge which is essential for suc- 
cessfully meeting the problems which 
will later be confronted. .\ny sound 
view of business life held up to the 
student should make this clear for 
his future good. 


The school and its community 


Finally there is a point which 
might perhaps more properly be in- 
cluded under the broader title ‘What 
the Community May Expect of the 
3usiness School.” As the older pro- 
fessions of law, medicine and educa- 
tion have long held that success is 
measured not alone by money mak- 
ing but also by service, so too the 
newer profession of business is 
steadily rising to this higher stand- 
ard. Business men, like the physi- 
cian, the lawyer and the teacher, owe 
a duty to the community in which 
they live which may go unfulfilled if 
unrecognized. To inspire the com- 
ing generation with ideals of service, 
vou as teachers have a real responsi- 
bility and an opportunity which I 
am confident will not be neglected. 

The rest then depends upon the 
moral worth of the student, upon his 
willingness to give the best that is in 
him, to accept responsibility as a 
trust, to be considerate of others and 
eschew unfair advantage. He must 
also be prepared continually to im- 
prove himself, applying throughout 


| 
| 


| 





Outline of 


LaSalle Higher 
Accountancy 
Training 


LaSalle higher accountancy training furnishes 
thorough instruction in every phase of account- 
ing from the fundamentals to the advanced 
technique needed by the executive accountant, 
the certified public accountant and the teacher 


of accounting. It includes: 


> 


1. ELEMENTS OF ACCOUNTING PRAC- 
TICE: Thirty lessons covering the subject of 
general accounting procedure. The _ Balance 
Sheet method of approach is used and from the 
Balance Sheet and Profit and Loss, the accounts 
are logically evolved and their uses and forma- 
tion disclosed in a series of practical business 
problems. Planned both for the beginner and 
as a fine review tor the practitioner or teacher. 


2, PRINCIPLES OF ACCOUNTING 
PRACTICE: Fifteen lessons presenting the 
principles involved in accounting and underly- 
ing the adjustments of accounts expressed in the 
various Reserves; Sinking Funds, Surplus analysis 
and the accounting peculiarities of various types 
of business organization, 


3. COST ACCOUNTING PROCEDURE: 
Text and fifteen lessons and cost problems giv- 
ing a complete demonstration of Production 
Order Costs, Process Costs and the use of Stand- 
ards. The uses of cost accounting and installa- 
tion methods are also covered. 


4. AUDITING PROCEDURE: Text and 
fifteen loose-leaf lessons telling the student 
“how” to audit accounts. Covers the audit of a 
representative business concern and shows the 
schedules to be prepared and how the audit re- 
port is written. The text is supplemented by a 
complete set of audit work papers and an audit 
report, 


5. ACCOUNTING SYSTEMS: Text and 
ten loose-leaf lessons explaining the principles 
of accounting systems installations, the use of 
mechanical devices and the systems used in rep- 
resentative retail manufacturing and institutional 


organizations. 


6. BUSINESS LAW: Text and 


A comprehensive presentation of the 


twelve 
lessons. 
business laws with which the accountant comes 
in contact. 


7. BUSINESS ORGANIZATION: 


six lessons explaining the various types of busi- 


Text and 


ness organization, the principles of organization 
and the laws governing the various forms. 


8. CHOICE OF ONE POST-GRADUATE 
ELECTIVE TRAINING COURSE FROM 
THE FOLLOWING GROUPS: Cc. P. A. 
Coaching, Income Tax Procedure, Manufactur- 
ing, Retailing, Municipal, Institutional, etc., for 
intensive specialization. 


te 


The training, consisting of 103 lessons and texts 
plus the post-graduate elective, is almost en- 
tirely accomplished through the use of our 
“Problem Method’. It is supplemented by a 
broad consultation privilege on personal and 
business problems and by 23 special lectures on 
important business problems. 

A complimentary copy of our catalog with more 
complete outline of this training will be sent to 
you if you will write Dept. 582-H. 


LaSalle Extension University 
Michigan Ave. at Forty-First St. 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Special Forms for 


Business Record 
Teaching 


General Ledger (2 sizes) 

Income and Expense (2 sizes) 
Bank Statement 

Balance Sheet (1 side) 

Income and Expense Statement (1 


side) 


Statistical and Comparative Record | 


(13 col.) 

Insurance Register 

Note Register and Apportionment 
Record 

Equipment Record 

Cash Receipts Record 

Cash Disbursements Record 

A/c Payable and Distribution 
Record 

Journal Voucher 

Journal Entries 

Cashier’s Fund Receipt (printed) 


Petty Cash Summary Envelopes | 


(printed ) 


These forms were designed by an ex- 
pert accountant especially for commer- 
cial college requirements. Each size 
and ruling is adapted to its particular 
use. 


There is a binder for every form, of a 
kind that facilitates business college 
wera. 
flat, not theoretically so... 
or 1,000 as well as in the middle. 
illustration shows how: 


the kind that opens actually 
The 





Spring steel bands, arching up in the 
middle when a book is opened, give a 
flat surface . . . and maintain the sur- 
face level continually as pages are | 
turned. 


The size is limited only by your needs. 
If a very large book is required, it is | 
necessary only to substitute longer | 
bands 


Binders and forms always in _ stock, 
forms in lots of 100, 500 and 1,000. 
Immediate shipment. 


PORTFOLIO OF SAMPLE FORMS, 25c | 
(to cover shipping costs) 


Neatly assembled, showing all sizes and | 
rulings, with prices. 


Grand jRapids Loose Leaf Binder Co. 
10 Logan St. W. Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Proudfit Loose Leaf Devices 





at page 100 | 


andl analysis acquired in school. 


| date in an evolving business world, 


| thus avoiding personal obsolescence 
| and inadequacy which are frequently 
the most unfortunte, because they are 


avoidable, phases of human deprecia- 
tion in industry. 

The teachers of our schools of 
business and commercial education 
are engaged in work of great na- 
tional importance. More efficient 
business means better living for the 
ordinary man, greater leisure, 
greater happiness and _ satisfaction. 
This work has come into existence 
within the past generation but already 
its influence has been emphatically 
for good and your field of influence 
increases daily. It is most valuable, 
is making deserved and _ notable 
progress and will receive the hearty 
support of the business world. 








On the Book Shelf 


| (Continued from page 47) 


OUR BUSINESS CIVILIZATION, 
by James Truslow Adams, Albert and 
Charles Boni, New York, 306 pp., 
- $3.00. 

Mr. Adams in this book, a collection of 
his articles, attempts to evaluate American 
civilization. He is not interested in the 
techniques of business, in the efficiency of 
the productive process, or in the division 
of goods produced by that process. Rath- 
er is his a downright questioning of the 
value of industrialism, of mass production 
and of the business aims of more goods 
and still more goods ad infinitum. 

The dominance of the business man in 
American civilization has resulted in his 
opinion, in a subordination of the spiritual 
to the material side of life. America has 
not asked, much less answered the ques- 
tion, what are “goods” good for? Having 
no national philosophy of life except “more, 
more, more,” America is culturally barren. 
“Is it not time,” he asks, “that we begin 
to think what to do with all our means, 
what the end is that we wish to attain? .. 
Are we forever to seek the means without 
ever considering the end for which we seek 
them?” Such is the gist of the argument. 


Certainly if ever a civilization needed a 


critical analysis and revaluing of its aims | 


and values, it is America’s. Mr, Adams 
is to be praised for making the attempt. 
But his essay leaves the field free 
others. He needs to define 
means by “spiritual” and “material.” He 
does not prove his point that Ameri- 
can culture is being stifled by an abun- 
dance of goods. His unconscious as- 
sumption that America is too rich to think 
must be cast aside, in view of the fact 
that two thirds of American families are 
two poor to maintain a decent standard of 
living. 

The author is more convincing when he 
turns to an examination of the relationship 
between culture and democracy, between 
good production and mass production. 


what he 


his business life, the habits of study 
One 
of the principal benefits he can secure 
from the business school or college 
is the power to keep himself up to 


for | 
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Telephone, 


Stoo! when 
not used 
will go un- 
der stand 
out of the 
way. 


Stand and 
Stool will 





Stands 
Stand Top— 


14”x20” 5 ply, %” wood. Beautiful walnut finish, 


Drop Leaf—14”x8”, one or two. When raised 
makes Top 28” or 36” long. 


Height—26”. Steel frame, black enamel. 

Stool Seat—114”x13” wood, shapely, walnut finish, 
Height—18”. Steel frame. Welded. black enamel. 
pie STEGLs for Shop or Counter. With or without 


Height—18”, 25”, 
Strong, Durable. 


27” and 29”, 
Prices Attractive 


Manufacturers 


Searles Electric Welding Works 


1850 W. Fulton st. Chicago, II1., U.S. A. 


SEARLES TYPEWRITER STANDS| 








This 
MARATHON 
DUPLEX 


Pen-Pencil 
Combination 
was especially de- 
signed to render an 
excellent service to com- 


mercial school teachers 
and Students. 


Representatives 
Wanted 


- Write for Particulars 
MARATHON 
Fountain Pen Co. 


32 Union Square 
New York City 





















LASS PINS &RING 
a0 





Pin, Gases: hed Chain No. G355 
on pin or background hg 4 
sus sn $1°6 65 Bash, Dozen $1.25 Each, RI. 
$1.90 . iy ‘$1.45 Ea., 10k. Gld. $3.00 
Ea., Dz. $2.50 Ea. 


Ring, No. R281¢Raised Letters 
Year or background Hard as 


Dozen 
Sterl. Silver, with 10Kt. Gold Top $2.75, $2.25Ea. 
10Kt. Gold, with White Gold Top $5. oe 5.00Ea. 
14Kt. Gold, — Green Gold Top $6.50, $6.00Ea. 
Catalog Prompt and safe YD acto 
ARTISTIC RBAL & ng | co. 
212-214 Greenwich S ew York, N. Y 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Readers will find listed here the sources of supply for all articles available and useful in teaching business subjects 
as they have been gathered from the advertisements in THE JOURNAL OF BusINEss EDUCATION. 

















































Adding Machine Rolls and Paper 

Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Adding Machines 


Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. 
Chicago, Ill 


Paulina St., 


Adding Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
i Xe 


Bill. sg Machines 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N. Y. 
Royal Typewriter oo Inc., 316 Broadway, 
New Yor 
es bet Dirt rid 342 Madison 
, New York, N. 


Baskets, Wire 


Worcester Wire Novelty Co., 
Bidg., Baltimore, Md. 


Emerson Tower 


Blank Books 


Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 West 38th St., 
Chicago, IIl. 


RacsklL * Machi 





Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Underwood Typewriter ee 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, N. 


Books 


Book Company, 88 Lexington Ave., 


American 
New York, N. Y. 


American Institute of Business Administration, 


1775 Broadway, New York, N. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., 63 Fifth Ave., 
New York. 

Commercial Text Book Co., South Pasadena, 
allt. 

Dictaphone Sales Corporation, Graybar Bldg., 


New York, N. 

Eastern Commercial Teachers Association, Dr. 
Edward J. McNamera, pone, High School 
of Commerce, New York, 

Ellis Publishing Co., Battle Creek, Mich. 

Ginn & Company, Boston, Mass 

Gregg Publishing Company, 20 West 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 

Lyons & Carnahan, 221 E. 20th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Ave., New York, 

McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 370 Seventh 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 

~ 7. _Company, 111 Fifth 

York. N. 
N. ie Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 


York, N. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York, 
15 E. 26th St., New 


2 
ork, N. Y. 
W. Hazelton Smith, 510 Walker Bldg., Buffalo, 


Ave., New 


Ronald Press Company, 


1 ee 
oe Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Walton School of Commerce, 336 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Calculating Machines 
Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1718 N. Paulina St., 


Chicago, II. 
— Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Carbon Papers 
(See Ribbons and Carbons) 


Chairs—Typewriting 
American Se Co., 14 E. Jackson Blvd., 


Chicago ; 
Searles Bitctric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton 


St., Chicago, IIl. 


Copyholders 
Error-No, Inc., 20 Sixth St., Little Falls, N. Y. 





Dictating Machines 


Graybar Bldg., 


Dictaphone Sales 


Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machines 


~ og Company, 438 Broadway, New 

ork, } 

Dick Company, A. B., Chicago, IIl. 

Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 

Chicago, TIL 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Rotospeed Co., The, 1007 W. 5th St., Dayton, O. 

Standard Mailing Machines Co., Everett Boule- 
vard, Everett, Mass. 

Underwood ig hor gg 342 Madison 


Company, 
Ave., New York, N. Y. 


Duplicating Machine Supplies 
Ditto Incorporated, 2294 W. Harrison St., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Heyer Duplicator Company, Inc., 904 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 

Standard Mailing Machines 

Boulevard, Everett, Mass. 

— Typewriter eee, 

Ave., New York, N. 


Company, Everett 


342 Madison 


Erasers 


Pen Co., 305 Broadway, New York, 


Miller Bros. 
mn: 


Filing Equipment 


Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., 
LY. 


Buffalo, 


Home Study Courses 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, ¥. 

Certified Publishing Co., Inc., Ave., 
New York. 

LaSalle Extension University, 
41st St., Chicago, IIl. 


N. 
63 Fifth 
Michigan Ave. at 


Inks, Adhesives, etc. 


Chas. M. Higgins & Co., 271 Ninth St., 
lyn, N. Y. 


Brook- 


Loose Leaf Books and Binders 


Grand Rapids Loose Leaf Binder Co., 10 Logan 
St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Magazines 
Gregg Publishing Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
New York, N. Y. 
New Jersey Journal of Education, 33 Lehigh 
Ave., Newark, N. 
A. N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York, ¥. 
South- Western Publishing Company, Cincinnati, 
io. 
Note Books 
Rockwell-Barnes Company, 1513 W. 38th St., 
Chicago, III. 
Pens and Pencils 
20 W. 47th St., 


Gregg. Publishing Company, 
New York, N. Y. 
Marathon ag ae Co., 32 Union Square, 


New York 
The Miller Bros. <a Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. 
A. N. Palmer a 55 Fifth Ave., New 
York xy; 
Schne!l Penselpen Corp., 130 W. 42nd St., New 
ork, N.Y. 
Pesaholders 
The Miller Bros. Pen Company, 305 Broadway, 
New York, N. Y. 
N. Palmer Company, 55 Fifth Ave., New 
ork, N. Y. 


We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL oF Business EpucaTION when writing to advertisers. 





Ribbons and Carbons 


Columbia Ribbon and Carbon Baas Company, 
305 E. 45th St., New York, N. 
Manifold Supplies Co. , 190 Third Ave. , Brooklyn, 


Mittag & Volger, Inc., Park Ridge, N. J. 
—" Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 


Royal Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 


j Peal Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N. 
Underwood hake ne age 9 nes 342 Madison 
Ave., New York, 


Rythm Typewriting Records 


L. E. Hall, 102 Baldwin Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Schools and Colleges 


American Institute of Business Administration, 
1775 Broadway, New York, ¥. 

Bowling Green Business University, 
reen, Ky 

Gregg ere Company, 20 W. 47th St., 
or 

Walton School of Commerce, 336 So. Michigan 
Boulevard, Chicago, III. 


Bowling 


New 


School Pins and Medals 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co., 212-214 Greenwich 
st., New York, » # 


ts aa, sala Co., 945 Bastian Bldg., Rochester, 
N.Y. 


Shorthand Machines 


Suenties Michigan Ave. at 4lst St., 
Chicago, 


The 


Stencils 


The Shallcross Company, 48th & Bray’s 
Rd., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Ferry 


Summer School Courses 


Armstrong College of Business Administration, 
Berkeley, Cal. 

Bowling Green Business 
Green, Ky 

Gregg School, The, Chicago, Ill. 

New York University, New York, N. Y. 


University, Bowling 


Rider College, Trenton, N. J 
Tables—T ypewriting 
Searles Electric Welding Works, 1850 Fulton St., 
Chicago, III. . 
Tubular Specialty Mfg. Co., Detroit, Mich. 


Teachers’ Agencies 
Clark- Brewer Teachers’ Agency, Flatiron Bldg., 
New York, 


Come Teachers’ Bowling Green, 


Agency, 
Marion, Ind. 


Agency, ; 
Shubert- Rialto 


Bureau, 


Cole- ec owan Teachers’ 
Specialists’ Educational 
Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 
Typewriters 
Remington Rand Business Service, Inc., Buffalo, 
N.Y. 


Mel Typewriter Company, 316 Broadway, N. Y. 
C. Smith & Corona Typewriters, Inc., Syra- 


cuse, N. Y. 

Underwood Typewriter Co., 342 Madison Ave., 
New York, ¥. 

Varityper Incorporated, 2 Lafayette St., New 
York, N. Y. 


Type Cleaners 
Sanford Mfg. Co., Chicago, IIl. 


Typewriter Cushion Keys 
Peerless Key Co., Inc., 176 Fulton St., New York, 
Ny Y. 


Visible Index Systems 


Ross-Gould Co., 481 No. Tenth St., St. Louis, 
Mo. 
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New JERSEY 


JOURNAL 
OF 
EDUCATION 


(A Journal of 
Educational Service) 


EW JERSEY JOURNAL OF 

EDUCATION (former- 
ly School News of New Jersey) 
in its nineteenth year and has 
from coast to coast. Pri- 
marily a for teachers, 
owned and published by teachers, it 
has won national recognition for the 


now 
sithscribers 
magazine 


} 


high character of its literary articles. | 


It makes a feature of reviewing the 
iatest books by the leading publishers, 
and this department has deservedly 
attained a high standard of excel- 
lence. In its editorial policy, the 
Journal stands behind every conserv- 


atively progressive program of edu- | 


cation and is ready at all times to 
champion the rights of the teacher. 


OPINIONS FROM SOURCES 
THAT COUNT 


“The Journal of Education is a worth- 
while paper. If I can be of any service to 
you or the ,, Journal at any time, kindly 
call on me.’”’—Dr. J. J. Savitz, Principal 
State Normal School, Glassboro, N. J. 


“T am enclosing my check for my sub- 
scription. I already subscribe to more 
literature than I can find time to read, 
but your Journal is so ‘newsy’ it appeals.” 

Greenan, Director of Debating and 
Instructor Social Sciences, East Orange, 


“Permit me to congratulate you upon 
the interesting contents of your Journal 
for December. I consider it very helpful. 
Rest wishes for the continued success of 
the N. J. Journal of Education.”—Dr. W 


Spader W illis, Principal Emeritus, State 
Normal School, Newark, N. J. 
“T enjoy the Journal so much for it 


gives much forward-looking material and 
much that I do not find in other Jeur- 
nals. (Miss Lillian A. Scott.) 


“T congratulate you on your energy and 
ability to keep going. Your Journal is 
worth while.’”—Dr. Daniel C. Knowlton, 
Dept. of Education, Yale University. 


“I am always happy to see the New 
Jersey Journal of Education arrive, as it 
brings not only articles of value, but also 
news of the school people with whom 
worked while I was in New Jersey.’ 
Samuel Engle Burr, Director of Research, 
Fe a lic Schools, Lynn, Mass. (Jan. 
14, 1 


33 Lehigh Avenue 
Newark, N. J. 








Association News 
(Continued from page 33) 


Philadelphia. Presentation speeches 
were made by him and gifts pre- 
sented. 

In his acceptance speech Mr. Cof- 
fin traced the inception and growth 
of commercial education in Amer- 
ica, and the audience who heard him 


seemed eager to pay him homage. 
A great many persons among this 
audience had travelled hundreds of 


miles to witness this event. Mr: Seth 
B. Carkin, president of the Packard 
Commercial School, was chairman of 
the dinner committee. 


When Figures Lie 


The importance of figures and 
how to teach them, as explained to 
the penmanship group at the Eastern 
Commercial Teachers’ Association 
convention by H. M. Sherman, State 
Teachers’ College, West Chester, Pa,,. 
called especial attention to legibility. 

Even in offices equipped with add- 
ing machines many computations de- 
pend on hand made figures. Two 
persons must be considered in values 
expressed by figures, the writer and 
the reader. Workaday uses for fig- 
ures—grocery lists, bank accounts, 
installment worries, correspondence, 
sales lists, and innumerable other 
calculations—demand_ absolute legi- 
bility of figures. 

An illegible letter may be inter- 
preted by the other connecting 
words; but an illegible figure has no 
other witness to its identity. Figures 
are independent things. They 
ciate with each other like gasoline 
and water. An illegible figure may 
make an entire solution incorrect, or 
even valueless, therefore we must 
strive to each 100% legibility. 
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Exhibitors 


ATERIALS for the business 
teachers’ use were visible on 
all sides as the Eastern Commercial 
Teachers’ convention opened. Ex- 
hibit space had been provided and 
the association was reminded by at- 


tractive counter displays of the 
source whence modern — business 
methods and systems have sprung. 


Publishers and manufacturers who 
have come to be perennial in their 
relationships with business educators 
were all there. Several new faces 
were seen behind the tables this year, 
among them: representatives of the 
Joseph Dixon Pencil Company, the 
Hall Plan of Identification, the Hall’s 
Typing to Music Rhythm Drills, the 
W. C. Martin Company and the Gil- 
lot Pen Company. 
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Teachers 


Get a choice position through 
us—any part of the country. 
Openings in business schools, 
high schools, colleges—now 
or for September. Half of 
the state universities have 
selected our candidates. 
Highest type of service. Em- 
ployers, report your vacan- 
cies. Write us now. 


PECIALISTS’ 


EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
SHUBERT-RIALTO BLDG. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 

















Teachers 
Professional 
Placement 


Service 


ALL THROUGH 
THE YEAR 


Consult 


The Ohio Teachers Bureau 
A. 1. U. Citadel—Ceo!umbus, Ohio 





CLARK-BREWER 


TEACHERS AGENCY 


New York City 


Flatiron Building 


We have an extensive and select 
patronage from the best schools 
—public, private and Normal 
—Colleges and Universities. 


ONE REGISTRATION FOR DISTINGUISHED 
ALL SIX OFFICES 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 


PERSONNEL SERVICE 


CHICAGO 
MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY SPOKANE 

















Where Business and 
Business Education Meet 


College of Commerce 


Bowling Green Business University 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
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Illinois Avenue Overlooking Boardwalk and 
Ocean 


“A Hotel Distinctively Different” 
UNEXCELLED COLONIAL HOSPITALITY 


JUST COMPLETED IN ATLANTIC CITY 


Now Ready for YOU! 
Fireproof-Showers & Baths Throughout 


From $4.00 Daily. European Plan 
From $7.00 Daily. American Plan 








FETTER & HOLLINGER, Inc. 
EUGENE C. FETTER, Mgr. Dir. 
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ROESSLER & TEICH - OWNERS AND MANAGERS 








ONE BLOCK FROM LASALLE STATION 
POST OFFICE & BOARD OF TRADE 


FAMOUS FOR FOOD 
SEND FOR COPY OF 
CHEF'S RECIPES AND 
DESCRIPTIVE * OLDER 

















WHEN YOU GO TO 
ST.LOUIS STOP 
AT THE NEW 1] 
JEFFERSON | 
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We will greatly appreciate your mentioning THE JouRNAL or Bustness Epucation when 








No Charge! 


This charming hotel sur- 
rounded by green lawns and 
sun porches is the only Hotel 
in Atlantic City serving 
breakfast in your room with- 
out charge. 











The bedrooms are built for 
comfort; each with its own 
private bath, large closets, 
modern furnishings, bridge 
and reading lamps and three 
or more windows to the room. 
Everything is cozy and home- 
































Chas. A. Berry H. L. Fairbairn 

Owner Manager 
CONTINENTAL 
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Ellis 


Textbooks 


prove it! 


Our cornmercial 
practices have 
undergone 
revolution- 
ary changes 
in the past 
decade — and 
today, more 
than ever, the 
high importance 
of thorough mas- 
tery of fundament- 
als is evident, sim- 
plifying instruction 
in the same measure 
that it later promotes 
business efficiency. 
That this mastery 
of fundament- 
als may be easily 
and naturally ac- 
guired by the stud- 
ent is an _ under- 
lying principle of 
Exvuts /nstruction. 
This is a matter 
easily susceptible to 
proof by sending for 
one or more of the 
Textbooks mention- 
ed in the coupon. 
a 
REQUIREMENTS \@4 
The paper problem, too, Yaa 
may be simplified. Service, Waal 
immediate, any quantity — 
on all ruled forms and school 


papers. Note the coupon be- 
low for classification. 


Ellis Publishing 
Company 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


Builders of better books for 
Business Careers 


“PLEASE SEND”! 
Ellis Publishing Co., 
Baltle Creek, Mich. 


Send for examination the following text- 
books and descriptive literature on your 
complete line:— 

Bookkeeping and Business Methods... C1] 
Arithmetic for Business.............. [] 
Rapid Calculation Exercises.......... ie4 
Practical Law [] Effective English and 
Letter Writing [] Accuracy Plus C] 
Vocabulary Method of Training Touch 
Typists CT] Ellis Rational Speller 4 


Price List on Ruled Forms and School 


DES bas abhGaeh rah SenwsdsaGeanet CL] 
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7 Just what is the objective in } 
4 { | 
1 >i e e s s a 
it} { 
i Junior Business Training? 
{ { 
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, 7 e ° : 
{ Where does the emphasis belong ? 
} | 
tf Ti 
; 2] 
if { 
R In GENERAL BUSINESS SCIENCE the authors build their ; 
philosophy on the premise that i 
if 4 
( All boys and girls are CONSUMERS and CITIZENS 4 
if and that some of them will be paid WORKERS ? 
14 P) 
\} 
if 4 
} 
| General Business Sci : 
enera USUTMESS SCUETUCe (| 
| 
by ‘ 
- 
\{ Lloyd L. Jones and Lloyd Bertschi 5 
\ y y 
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} } 
| gives all the necessary training for jobs on the junior level | 
\ of employment, and in addition, opens up the whole field of busi- i 
R ness for exploration and develops the subject in accordance with | 
K Junior High School objectives. ; 
y} ) 
) List Prices ( 
K General Business Science S1.50 4 
if Projects in Business Science, Part | 72 ‘ 
\i Projects in Business Science, Part I So ) 
) All prices subject to regular school discount. ( 
1}] a 
i 4 
I Write our nearest office for examina- ) 
? tion copy or descriptive literature. } 
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HEREVER civilization exists, there you will find the 
presen All over the world its swift keys are 
“esponding to the slightest touch as they weave tales 
of romance, record new discoveries in science and . 
dispatch orders to move the wheels of commerce. For 
three decades this great machine has met every chal- AND SERVICE 
lenge...giving excellent service and superb workman- EVERYWHERE. 
ship under the most exacting tests. Today, through 
sheer merit, the UNDERWOOD is the accepted leader, 
as it speeds the world’s business in every country of 
the globe. Truly, it is the STANDARD of the WORLD! 
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Underwood 


Standard, Noiseless and Portable Typewriters—Bookkeeping Machines 


Product of Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 
Distributed by 


UNDERWOOD TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
342 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
“UNDERWOOD, ELLIOTT-FISHER, SUNDSTRAND—-SPEED THE WORLD'S BUSINESS” 
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